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ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 
William Dunlap. 

Tue subject of the following sketch has been before the public 
as anauthor and an artist for nearly half a century ; yet he appears 
to be more an object of curiosity and interest at this moment than 
at any preceding period. We have, therefore, sought in the book 
he has recently published, and from other sources, for such notices 








of his personal history as may interest our readers. 

William Dunlap was born at Perth-Amboy, in New-Jersey, on 
the 19th of February, 1766. His father, Samuel Dunlap, was a 
native of Londonderry, and came to America with the conquerors 
of Canada, a young ensign, whose commission in the 47th regiment 
had been presented to him by Major Bredin, his mother’s brother 
The father of the young officer, a merchant, died, leaving three 
daughters and this only son. After the important battle of the Plains 
of Abraham, in which the young Irishman carried the colors, and 
mingled his blood with that of his commander, he received from 
General Amherst, who succeeded in command, a lieutenant’s com- 
mission, and served through what is called the French war—a war 
which gave this immense country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from Mexico to the North pole, to those who speak the English 
language, and inherit the spirit of Hampden and Pym. After seeing 
the standard of Britain triumphant, the lieutenant sold his commis- 
sion, and married at the town which we have designated as the 
birthplace of his son 
ie had belonged, universally denominated 





The regunent to whic! 
Wolfe’s own, was a second time quartered at Perth-Amboy, and 
the first impressions of the subject of our sketch were, m part, re- 
ceived from the gay equipments and martial array of his father’s 
former companions, among whom he was a very great favorite. In 
the eventful year of 1775, this fine corps was removed and ordered 
to Boston 

William was an only child 
books and pictures was awakened and che rished by the cares of an 


He has recorded that his love of 


old gentleman of the name of Bartow. He says, 


“ Familiarity with military pomp and revelry, guns, drums, and all 
the allurements which such an artificial state presents, formed another 
part of my education 

“ Schools were as widely different then from what they now are, as 
every thing else has become But reading was soon my delight, for my 
school was at Mr. Bartow’s. I read every thing, skippmg what I could 
not understand. The Fool of Quality made more impression on me 
than any other book, and the author's lesson respecting the good and 
isities of our nature, the good and the naughty boy united in 





evil pr 
the same 
1775 my father took me on a visit to New-York, and my recollections 
ure vivid of what that city then was. | remember the preparations that 
sle which was to ensue.” 





person, .s often presentin ny mind to this day In the ve ar 





were then making for the stru 

It appears that Mr. Samuel Dunlap retired from Perth-Amboy 
with his family on the approach of the British, and remained on the 
banks of the Raritan, not far from Brunswick, until New-Jersey 


was overrun by the hostile army. The family then returned to their 





home, and in the spring of 1777, removed to New-York. Ina gar- 
rison-town, almost without places of instruction of any kind, Wil- 


sation in a school taught by 





liam received the rudiments of edi 
Thomas Steele, a worthy man, who had been a soldier of artillery, 
and was then a quaker. From the care of this teacher he was 
transferred to his father’s store, and assisted him im his mercan- 
tule business He had leisure and abundant inclination for books, 


and made himself acquainted with all that fell in his wav. There 





q 
were then no public libraries, and the resource of a re ader was prin- 
cipally in borrowing \ taste for drawing had been cultivated by 
the boy, and encouraged by his father; and as he approached the 
years of maturity, application to copy such prints as West's “ death 


of Wolfe,” and Coplev’s ** Youth rescued from a shark,” with at- 
tempts (that were thought wonderful by the uninstructe d who sur- 
rounded him) in portrait painting with crayons, attracted the atten- 
tion of the public, of the garnmson, and of the commanders of the 
English forces, and fixed the wishes of the youth on painting as a 
proiession 

Thus immured in a town occupied by a military force, from the 


f our memoir remained among 


age of ten to seventeen, the subject « 
the enemies of his country, until, on the cessation of hostilities in 
1783, he was permitted to return to his native place 

It will be recollected, that in consequence of a mutiny among a 
part of the ill-paid troops of our revolutionary army, congress re- 
moved from Philadelphia and held their session in Princeton. Here, 
while on a visit, he first saw Washington. We copy his own ac- 


count of that circumstance 
“IT was now to see this great man. Congress were in session at 





Princeton. The commander in chief had his head-quarters at the house 
of Mr. Berrien, at Rocky Hill, within two miles. Ina solitary walk 
on the road, between Princeton and Trenton, while ascending a hill, 
suddenly appeared from the opposite side a party of military horsemen 
They gained the height, and their figures were relieved darkly by a light 


and brilliant sky. They were all dressed in the well-known old staff |} 


uniform of the United States, blue and buff, with the black and white 
cockade, marking the union with France, in their cocked hats, which 
were worn, as generally at that time in the American army, with the 
greatest breadth (to use a sea phrase,) fore and aft, so as to screen the 
eyes; they were gallantly equipped and mounted; each had the glit 
tering gold epaulet on either shoulder, and at first view all appeared 


equal, and all above the ordinary height. But the centre figure was | 


tallest of the group, and | knew that I saw in him the man on whom 
every thought centred. The eyes of the company Were turned upon me 
as they approached. The salutation of taking off my cocked hat was 
performed with a feeling which probably my face expressed. Instantly 
the salute was returned in the same manner by the chief, and every hat 
of the company was lowered with its waving plume to me. They 
me d, and I gazed afterthem. It was a precious moment. I had seen 





ashington 
He was shortly after introduced at head-quarters, and, for many 


days, was a guest at the table of the father of his country! The 
general saw the portraits executed by the young artist, and consent 
ed to sit to him, as did also his lady. The portraits, taken on the 
oceasion, which are valuable as curiosities at least, are now in 


New-Jersey 


Returning home, the young painter witnessed the triumphant 


entry of Washington into what was then the city of New-York, and 
soon had the pleasure of showing to him the efforts of his pencil at 
his father’s house 


Early in May, 1784, he sailed for London with letters to our coun 


tryman West, and, in June, took up his residence in the neigh! 
hood of that great man, for the benefit of his mstructior Here he 


pursued his studies as a painter, and imbibed his love for the drama 
He had previously only seen plays as performed by the officers of 
the army in winter quarters, on which subject much amusing mat 
ter may be found in his book ; he now saw the glory of the English 
theatre, the immediate successors of Garnck ; Henderson, Siddons, 
Farren, Jordan, Kemble, Pope, Holman, Brunton, Edwin, Quick, 


Bannister, Parsons, and the whole constell t 
for whom Sheridan and Coleman and Cumberland were writing at 
the time 

Out of the family of Mr. West, it appears that the young paint 
er's companions were principally Americans, among whom were 
our distinguished fellow-townsmen Doctors Post and Mitehill. Watt 
the latter he made a pedestrian tour to Oxford and Blenheim, which 
is recorded in the book already mentioned. We extract one inci 


dent from the narrative 








** As the sun was rising one morning, and cheering our walk with his 
beams—for it did not rain all the time is We asce lal and looked 
forward to descry the welcome Red Lion or Black of eak 
fasting place, we saw a fellow-footpad come from a tur field, ang 
slowly make his way up the road before us. We were soon alongside 
and, as was ever our wont, accosted him. But first a deseription of the 
new actor in the scene He was a short, sturdy man, but ber y the 
weight of years; he wore what had been regiumentals, but tatters 
torn; and the defacings of e and hard wear and tear had removed 
the facings which might den the corps he belonged t His military 
cap covered his thin gray hair, Which was no nger | istered Wilh ta 
low and covered with flour, in emulation of his captain's perfumes and 
powder. The worsted lace, which makes the poor soldier strut w 
all the air of a commander—this mockery of pomp and pride Was gone 
from his threadbare and patched halnliment. He bore on his back some 





thing between a pack and a knapsack; and with a jack-knife he was 


paring a turnip, ‘whichever and anon he gave his mouth, who, not 


* received the present graciously 





* therewith off 
** 4 cold bre 


** Ves, your honor, but a keen appetite This us my first mouthful 





rday morning—a long fast for a long march.’ 





since ve 
* * Such as is often a soldier's lot.’ 
A poor man’s lot.’ 
“+A soldier is never poor: the paymaster 1s his | 
forage in the helds of the enemy when the quartermaster is not at har 
leman, you talk as if you had seen soldiers, if 


anker, and he finds 





“ Bless you, young g 
not service ; that you are too young for: I have seen and d 
I’m too old now—no longer a soldier—though I have borne the musket 


me some i 





many & year 
«> And does your king and country leave you now inthis poor plight 





and without wherewithal to buy a mouthful of bre 


** No—Gaod bless his majesty ' he takes cure of me, though I can me 


longer fight for him.’ 
“*Care of vou? it foes not APpPear 
‘ Better care than | have taken of myse!lf{—that’s the truth of wt. I 
received my certificate from the war-oflice, and monev to bear me 


arters for hfe; but when [ came to present my papers, behold | ha 


lostthem' I had spent my money; and now, without asixpence, lam 





on my Way to the war-oflice at W} 1all again, fora renewal ol etu 

orders.’ | 
“ We had seen instances enough of imposture to be wary , and thoug 

the ohl man spoke frankly, and with a soldier's honesty in appearance, | 





we chose to question him further before relieving his war althe 
fully disposed to share with him in the breakfast we were approaching 
The question was asked, } 


“* Where have you served ”’ ” 


ition of histrionie artists, i 


**In America.’ 
detect him 

***In what part ? 

** God bless you, everywhere ' From the St. Lawrence to the Ohio ; 
1 back again.” 


We now thought if he played false we should soca 


|| from north to south, an 
* «What regiment did you belong to ; 

|| “*The forty-seventh—Wolfe’s own.’ I now thought the old man was 
|} coming near my home—he must be soon known for false or true. I ea- 
| gerly asked, 

*** Where did you serve with the forty-seventh ?” 

** At Quebec,’ said the veteran, who now stopped, looked erect, and 
ij ‘every inch’ a soldier: ‘on the Plains of Abraham, with Wolfe; in the 
woods of Pennsylvania, with Braddock ; at Bunker's Hill, with Howe; 
at Bennington and Saratoga, with Burgoyne. Atall these places | knew 
the regiment had fought; and at the last been surrendered, with their 
comrades, to my undisciplined countrymen 

** And before you went to Boston, where did you quarter 

**In New-Jersey: [| was stationed in the barracks at Perth-Amboy ; 
Colone! Nesbitt commanded us then.” 

“* And your major— your captain 

**Major Smelt; | was in Captain Craig's company of light infantry.’ 
The old man ran over the names of the officers, who had taken me on 
their knees in my father’s house, without seeming to enter into my mo- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
” 















lives for inquiry 


** Do you remember an officer of the name of Dun! ip ” 








**Not then: in the French war he was my heutenant ; he was at Am 
wy, but t then in the army.’ 

** What would you say uf T told you that lam his son” He now 
seemed to understand the motives of my quenes, and to be ¢ ynvinced 
that my assertion Was a fact from the questions | had put; for he in- 
stantly clasped my hand, gazed in my face, and after ‘no,’ and ‘yes,’ 
scemed to be overcome y recollectpons, made more vivid by the train 
pres vy excited d he wiped lus eyes with the back of his hand, 
while | ed 


‘Con my father’s old comrade shall not want a breakfast.’ And 





we proceeded togetheron our search for an int It was his turn now to 
inguir nd Mine lo answe 
This has so much an air of romance that I could scarcely expect 
credit, if my compa now no more, had not often related the occur 
rence to the many of his nume s frends who ive him. That in 
the land of my fathe three thousand mules from that of my birth, I 
si d thus stumble upon one who had been familar with the scenes of 
my infancy vi been my father’s companion im arms and in triumph, 
‘ shared t defeats of s¢ Iso well remembered in my childhood, 
when they had been sed to the same provincials who assisted them 
their Canadian wars d victones, was certainly very singular; but 
t os an old remark, that the romance of real life outstrips the invention 
f poets ; and af this h and war-worn veteran could have told all he 
ul witnessed, from Braddock's defeat to the surrender at Saratoga, 
the tale m thave vied in u lent, perhaps in interest, with the best 
w h have been mvented of battles lost and wor 
it is needless to say that this encounter rendered the soldier's jour 


ney to the war-office casy We proceeded te Windsor 


In the autumn of 1787, the young painter returned im the same 








ship, and with the same captain that carned hum out, Thomas Wat 
of the “* Betsy The profession of a portrait painter was pur 
ed for some tume, but literature and the drama seem to have su 
perseded the love for the pen land canvas Sumilar melinations 
caused the association of several young men of that day, and we 
find the pl meal society was instituted, in which the names of 
Mitchill, Webster, Hoffman, Livingston, Wetmore, Johnson, Cut 
ting, Morton, Woolsey, and others distinguished since, are associ- 
ited with that of Dunlap, and the society walking in the procession 


which celebrated the adoption of the federal constitution. Previous 
te that event, Mr. Dunlap had written his first comedy, and it had 
been received and approved by the managers. It was called the 


est Soldier, or Love in New-York.” This play was laid aside 





to make way for a second comedy, performed on the seventh of 


September, 1789. ‘This is the “ Father of an only child.” 
The 


member the most celebrated philologist of the age 





standing it posse seed in one 
Noah Webster— 


ath, and from its ashes sprung a literary band, 


il society, notwit 








died a natural 
with the humbler title of the “ fnendly club ;” which, with some of 
the members of the first, enrolled the names of Edward Miller, Sa- 


muel Miller, Ehhu Hubbard Smith, and Charles Brockden Brown 





Mr. Dunlap married about this period, and throwing by the pencil, 
entered into partners h his father as an importer of China 
ware, glass, and looking-glasses, but the opera of William Tell, and 

e tray es Lord Leiester, Fontainville Abbey and the Feudal 
Baron, prove that his studies were not confined to the daybook and 

After the death of his father we find his name in two mercantile 
houses. ‘I ind Woolsey,” and “ Dunlap, Woolsey and Smith.” 
In the meantime, as one of the fnendly club, he was a writer in the 


magazine published by the Messrs. Swords, and in a Review 
In the year 1796, Mr. Dunlap became a manager of the New 

York theatre, and from that time to 1806, his history is identified 
with that of the drama. During this period he produced, in rapid 
succession, “André,” a tragedy ; “ Tell truth and same the devil, 
a farce; the “ Natural Daughter,” a comedy; the “ Stranger,” a 
comedy ; “* Lovers’ Vows,” a comedy ; ‘ Sterne’s Maria,” an ope- 
ra; “Count Benyowsky,” a tragt-comedy ; the “ Force of Calum- 
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ny,” a comedy ; the “Italian Father,” a comedy ; “ False Shame,’ 
a comedy; the “* Wild Goose Chase,” an opera; “ Aballino,” a 
the “Voice of Nature,” a play ; 


play ; ‘“ Where is he’” a farce ; 
* Wife of two husbands,” a 


the “ Glory of Columbia,” a play ; 


an farce; t} 


the 


play ; *‘ Bonaparte in England,” vw “ Proverb,” a come- 
dy ; “‘ Lewis of Monte Blanco,” a play ; the “ Merry Gardener,” an 


‘Peter the Great,” a play . > In- 
dians in England,” a play ; the * So r of °76, the 
«Good Neighbor,” an interlude ; “ Nina,” an opera; the “ Knight 
the “ Blind Boy,” a play ; ‘ Fra- 


with occasional pieces and ad 


opera; the “ Robbery,” a play ; 
ldie 
Idi 


> an interlude ; 





of the Guadalquiver,” an opera ; 


ternal Discord,” a comedy lresses 
These dramatic works were the amusement of our fathers, and some 


of them are still repeated with applause 





During the time that Mr. Dunlap was lessee of the Park theatre, 
and strove to raise a national drama, the city of New-York was 
visited year after year by yellow fever ; many circumstances combined 
with this scourge to render his efforts unavailing, and in 1806 he 
was declared bankrupt, and delivered up his theatrical and inherited 
property in New-York and New-Jersey to his creditors 

After this long ay ition to the pen, and disuse of the pe neil 
painting afforded him a resource for the support of his family He 


but Mr. Thomas 


the atre, 


applied himself to miniature painting with success ; 
| 


A. Cooper having obtained a lease of the Park immediate- 


r, and offered h 


ly sought his former mar r, im a liberal salary to 


we 
take charge of the financial concerns of the house. This offer was 
Mr Dunlap renewed his 
and with his friend, h continued until the year ISI1; Mr. Ste- 
1 Mr 
Cooper, and Mr Dunlap retiring, again betook himself for support 


to his ear! 


connection with the stage 


accepted, and 


Wile 


phen Price had, in the mean time, become a partner w 





ler profession 

On the breaking out of our second war with Great Britain, our 
of * Van 
eal to the patriotism of his countrymen, 


h they were then engaged, by 


dramatist wrote and the interlude 
kee Chronolovy,” 
cheering them in the struggle in whu 


t. In 1812 Mr. Dunlap pub 


Recorder ;” 


presented to Cooper, 
an ap} 
PI 


recollections of the pa lished six or se- 


ven numbers of a periodical, called “Th the work was 


not supported, partly, perhaps, owing to the state of war which agi 
tated the country He soon after the de 
Cooke, publist ed 


received, and of which two editions were publishe 


brated actor, which 
{im Engl 
The biography of Charles Brockden Brown followed soon after 
United 
States as an assistant paymaster-general of the militia of the state of 
New-York, and assigned to the third ! In thi 


district 
pacity he served until the autumn of 


memoirs of that cele 


In 1813, Mr Dunlap was called into the service of the 


military 


IS16, 


z 


oceasionally travelling 

from the extreme east of Long-Island to lake Ene 

besides mar 
‘Christ 


and * 


Resuming the of 
the 
jected,” the * Bearing of the Cross,” * ¢ 
the Pale Horse.” 


tack on the Louvre 


As an artist, Mr 


practice patti r, V 


portraits, large and complicated | 
Death on 
His last work of the class is the “At 


Dunlap was one of the founders of the National 


Academy of Design, of which institution he ts the vice-president, 
and distinguished himself as a lecturer during the winter of 1831-2 
For the Bowery theatre Mr. Dunlap wrote and translated “ Thirty 


years, or the Life of a Gamester,” the “ Flying Dutchman,” and “ A 


Trip to Niagara.’ 





Of the last literary work of this gentleman, the “ History of 
American Theatre,” we have repeatedly spoker It has been re 
cently republished in England, by Bently, the successor of Col- 
burn, in two volumes octavo, and acopy ts now before us 


Mr. Dun! up continues to apply himself both to the pencil and the 
pen, and we understand has in preparation several literary works, 
among which is a continuation of the ibove 
his he ie 


we dl 
1 


tume of Cooke's arrival to the a 


on mentioned, 


will bring down the torv of uma of this country 


ppearance of Forrest 

Such is a naked outline of the 
an early period, to liter 
our own feelings, we 


the 


incidents of a life d 
We 


he unobtri 


evoted, from 
g to 


vture and the arts should d 


oO wron 


should be unjust to ¢ isive wort 


subject of the notice, were we to conclude without 


expressing 


our sense of the value of his labors in various departments, and the 
excellence of his personal character As a dramatist, Mr. Dunlay 
has never received his due praise. If we consider the number of 


iis works, he will be found, we believe, to have been by far the most 


prolific writer for the American stage. If he be judged by the eri 
terion of success, it will be discovered that as large a pr yporti of 
his pieces keep possession of the boards, as of the average of drama 
tic writers, who are numbered among the permanant classics of the 
theatre. His numerous pieces were almost invariably performed 
with applause; and, free as they are from false taste and extrava 


gance, show the power of fixing attention and 





legitimate means—of touching the true springs of mirth 1 pity 
and terror. If setting aside their adaptation to the stage, we reaard 
simply their merit as « ompositions, it will appear that they have not 


received that attention in the history of American literature which 


they deserve. With regard to the origmality of the plots, and the 
characters of his various pieces, it is certain that although he frankly 


states his obligations to others, he may justly claim as much credit 
for the invention of dramatic combinations of incident, as many of 
the most celebrated writers for the stage. A conte mporary periodi- 
eal has recently, with justice, } 
dramas in blank verse, which 1s natural and spirited, and some- 


times rises into beauty 


used the diction of some of his 





In all that Mr. Dunlap has written for the stage, he has been | 
careful to keep in view the true and nobler uses of the drama, and to 


direct it to results favorable to virtue. We do him wrong in saying 


that he has been careful to do this—it is the spontaneous tendency 


of his mind, and he could do no less without violence to his own na- 


ture. His History of the American theatre shows the light in which 
he regards stage re presentations, name ly, as vivid pictures of human 





life and manners, which, like other exhibitions of the fine arts, have 


in themselves nothing unfriendly to morals. That work also shows 


parate them from the abuses which have 


t 


and sometimes fair occasion for objectors 


in what manner he would se 
furnished plausible 


The subjects of Mr. Dunlap’s large historical paintings have alrea- 


dy been mentioned in this memoir. In these he has studied a free, 
bold manner, which disregarding, and sometimes perhaps in too great 
a degree, the niceties of detail, aims at producing a strong general 


effect We s for 


well studied the } 


are aware how hazardous it those who have not 


principle urt, and the great examples in 
1, to pronounce a confide 


embodied, 
We may mentu 
Mr. Dunlap’s histori 


ywers of invention, and that they are distinguished 


which they nt opinion on works 


ol un 


are 


kind however, the ju ig 





loment of a foreign 


artist of eminence, that il pictures do great 


credit to h pe 





by uncommon force of conception, fulfilling the important purpose 


ot placing before the spectator a represention of the event, at 
once impressive and free from confusion. A portrait of Mr. Dunlap 
bv himself, which has appeared at some of our exhibitions, 1s one of 


the best heads ever painted im this country 
En 


citing, 


ged for so many years in pursuits so various, active and ex- 





ilways kindly treated by fortune, and 
which brought him into conflict with so many interests, it might al 


that Mr 
Yet 


in which he was not 





Dunlap should have escaped 
few men have passed 


most be deemed impossible 


through 


oceasions of slander and enmity 





life so free from reproach, and few are so unive rsally beloved. Mr 
Ly nlap, by general consent, bears that noblest of titles—an honest 
man. His manners are unassuming and k ; his conversation full 
of knowledge and anecdote; his moral yudement true and delicate 

and his feelings warm and generous. One proof of the excellence 
of his heart, and the elevation of his character above every thing 








sordid d envious, is the mstant, warm and liberal commendation 
which he bestows upon the works of his brethren m the art of pamt- 

ing, wherever he discovers in them the marks of genius and skill 

ORIGINAL TALES. 
A GOOD JOKE 

Wuo can't write a story? uh') In my opinion, the most 
es ent il re sites ire ! nt ol na, and lenty ot fo Ise a} paper 
] say nt use Ido candidly believe that there is, in one 
year, more wd paper wasted in fruitless attempts at making some 
thing new, « of what ts already worr t, than would suffice to 
supply any reasonable press with sensible matter for double that length 
ot time And I say fools-cayz paper, because I think that none but 

fools write such stories, and that no editors, unless they are ve 
foolish, publish them. IT hope and trust that no one will take of 
fence at what I say ; for, indeed, I am not worth minding; and, to 
own the truth, | speak from « xperience, having once written one of 
these very same sort of stones myseli ; and thinking to establish my 
fame theretry, I sent it to the most s ne l august editors ot 
extreme feheity of having 


the “ New-York Mirror,” and had the 














it most respect y——declined. Now I really think it was too bad 
when I had wasted so much time, and so m paper, got half-a 
dozen violent head-aches, (caused, I s ose, by my squeezing so 
hard at my poor br s in hopes of extrac r an orminal idea,) a 
ifter all—to have my artx ‘ ted' B I am determined to 
eschew all such efforts tor the fu I k upon them w utter 
contempt, as he r re t thre m of a sickly 1a 

itlo So, | eat I shall v it what tl most « 
tical } ros W m e to tectly sensible em —) tor 
stance the f wing storv, whi f mv readers ree wilh m 
they will call, what I have call ke 

One tine w r even ‘ y present ¢ tury, Colone 

- B 0 ué rear sit d his maiden sister, | 
were sift t side fa cKory tire, « ’ 
their etiam ’ ig s, W V eTruy , for neither of 
them had Ke i rd tor at least an hour; and that, cons 
the sex of Miss Patty, was « y very remarkable col el 
was sitt r ¢ ss-| ‘ ! < r. W pipe in or 
hand, newspaper e other, spectacles on—fas p. Mis 
Patty was moving herself vy backward and f 1 a low 
rocking-chair s as st is an arrow kr r { se at 
her feet was Miss Puss, her paws folded gracefully under her. 
dosing very compose ind evinc ri satisfaction by murn 

r forth a monotonous, though r ra musk p-u-r-r—while Mr 
Carlo was stretched out a lengt! 1 the rug in tront of the tire, 
and like his master—sound as 

At length, the colon sing n took off his specta 
cles, and r ed his eyes, then glan r them ata huge pile of pa 
pers, that lay on the table near him, said—vyawning at the same 


time most emphatically, 


» 


*T wish Henry was here, to help me about my rents 


“Wel 


. L really wish he was,” answered his sister 
“TL can't « Xpect 


ie 
, , 
him this month 


yet,” yawned the colonel 


* Hadn't vou better send for hum, then*” said his sister 


Upon this the dog got up and walked towards the door 
said the old gentleman. 

The dog looked in his master’s face, wagged his tail a little, but never 
said a word, and pursued his way towards the door, and as he could 


“Where are you going, Carlo?” 


not very well open it himself, Miss Patty got up and opened it for 





him. The colonel seemed perfectly satisfied, was composing 
himself for another nap, when the loud and joyful barking of the dog, 
announcing the 
Presently the door was violently opene d, and a young 
man gayly entered the ro 

“Why, Wiliam Henry, 

** Harry, my boy, I'm heart 


his chai 


approach of some one, induced him to alter his de- 





termination 
m 

is th ’* said Aunt Patty 
said the colonel, 


rs his nephew a substan- 


it you 
ily glad to see you,” 
getting entirely out of r, and giving 
tial shake of the hand 
ldenly 7” 

** Do tell,” said Aunt Patty, peeking 
“Oh! I don’t know,” 


“Pray, what has brought you home so 


su 





over her spec tacles 


said Henry. ‘It's rather dull in town, so 





I thought I would just sté p up and see how you all come on.” 
* Well, I'm deuced glad to see you—sit down,” said the colonel 


* So do,” 


said his sister 


But Henry, instead of doing as he was bid, hopped out of the 


room, but soon hopped in again, with a bottle in each hand, and 


ing one of them to the old lady, he said, 


giv 





* There, aunt, is a bottle of first-rate snuff for yon—and here. 


uncle, is one of capital Maraschino.” 


“Thank you, my boy,” said the colonel. ‘ Positively, it does 
my heart good to see you in such fine spirits.” 


“And mine too,” said his sister 
for this snuff?” 


Here ¢ 


hear the 


‘What did vou have to pay 


irlo began to jump upon him; so he was not obliged to 


juestion, but busied himself in keeping off the dog 





** Down, Carlo '” shouted the colonel, a little sternly ; and down 
went the dog, with a look so humbled and dejected that the colonel 


began to feel sorry that he had spoken so cross 


hand flex 


hand, 


“Why, Carlo, | 


So, stretching out 


his tionately on the head—saying, 


he patted the dog 





oor Carlo, you needn't feel so bad ; I only ne- 




















ed you to be a little more polite 
Carlo pricked up his ears, and showed other signs of returning 
animation, though he did not immediately recover his spirits. But 
he looke« up with an expression that seemed to say, ** You need 
make no sir,’ and settled himself in dignified silence, un- 
ade s ! st rs ilr 
in e meantime Henry ( us, either to he Ip his uncle or 
himself, I « not say which) had broken the seal from the top of 
the bottle of cordial, and drawn the cork, while Aunt Patty got 
said the colonel, whose good humor increased 
tst 1ews in Boston? any thing happened?” 
*‘ No—yes,” said Henry, bursting into a violent fit of laugh*er 
‘Ves continued he, as soon as he had recovered himself a | 
have got one of the best jokes to tell you that you ever heard of n 
your 
* No!” exclaimed his uncle with mation 
* Do tell,” said Aunt Patty, taking a pinch of snuff 


Now the colonel was noted for his extraordinary relish of a good 











joke, even t gt was a sufferer by himself 
** Come, let's have it,” said he, filling his glass 
* La, suz,” said A Patiy 
* Well, you must know,” said Henry, hardly able to keep from 
lang ’ that while | was in town I met with an old and parte 
‘ r friend of mine, about my own age,” here he stroked his beard. 
i¢ i ed clever fe yw, very good | ming, Dut as poor as m™ 
verty Here he rust one hand into his pocket, and commenced 
) r at his penknives, kevs pocket cemb, and hail-cent pieces 
About two monjhs a he fell desperately in love with a voung 
nrl, and w s to marry her, but dares not, without the consent of 
s une a very fine old gentleman, as nch as Cresus—do take a 
r < i 
v—<don't I nele wish him to marry 
“Oh ves! but there's He is very anxious that Bili 
should ta wif t he’s vy afraid that he'll be taken m 
Because it is generally st ut he 1s to be the old gentle- 
s heir And for s reas s uncle, a very liberal m 
every r else suspects eV Vv Vv rh, ly t [ pays fis nephew 
the least attention, of gaf 
old r said the « ne viv ¢ t he let the bov have 
Ws OWN WAY 
‘It k as mou said Miss Patty 
P SS a stret« t s ! ne iT t s eeor7e 
Seca s Miss Patty vav we Puss 
“We Ww Lhe n ve said the colons 
‘Why said Henry, g he was confounded pickle 
He was af o ask his uncle's consent right e could 
mia ge t ¢ 1 see t r { sve ves some distance 
But he knew that his uncle « ren rood ke. a was ent 
siastic adm t ‘ v Ss what does he > t go and have 
wr mui ture taken, she Was extremely eaut esides De a 
tellige and accomplished 
* Beautiful ' intelligent! and accomplished '” exclaimec ¢ colo 
nel, * pray, what objection could the old fool have to her’ 
« Why— is not worth a cent,” said Henry 





said the colonel; **I wish I had been im the 


pl ace—but how did he 


= Fudge w 


old ct ape 


get along ’” 


“ Why, as I said, he had her picture taken, and as it 


was about 
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time for collecting rents, he thought it would make the old gentle- 
man good-natured if he went home and offered to assist him. So, 
home he went—taking with him a parcel of oranges. By the by— 
that puts me in mind—I bought some at the same place, but have 
left them in the hall."’ So, skipping out of the room, he returned 
with a handkerchief filled with some of the finest oranges that ever 
came over ; and handing one of them to his aunt, he laid the rest on 
the table beside his uncle 

The old gentleman smiled in every corner of his face, and put 
his hand inte his pocket 

“* Why didn’t he marry her at once, and leave the rest to chance?” 
asked the colonel. ‘Shoot me, if I wouldn't.’ 

“ Why—you must know that Bill loves his uncle as well as if 
he had been his own father—for the old gentleman has been as good 
as a father to him 
ried without trying to get his consent 
be married at home, and that would just suit his uncle, for he is 


So he could not bear the idea of getting mar- 
And then, you see, he could 


mighty fond of a good frolic now and then.’ 
said the colonel, 
**Shoot me, if I don’t wish I had been his uncle 


“He deserves to have her for that one thing,” 
with emotion 
Don’t you think so, Carlo*” 
from under his chair 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,’ said Carlo—or rather, seemed to say ; for he looked 


addressing the dog who was just coming 


up with an expression so inte lligent, that it conveyed the meaning 
as plainly as though he had spoken it in words. 

“La, suz !” said Aunt Patty 

“ Positively, colonel, I think you have got the finest dog in the 


eountry,” said Henry, patting Carlo on the head 

Now, if there was one thing that the old gentleman liked better 
than to be called colonel, it was to have his dog praised. So he 
grew warmer and warmer, and presently pulled out his pocket-book 

‘© Well,” said he, “did he give his consent’ What comes next !”’ 

“ Why,” said Henry, * the old gentleman was mightily tickled to 
see him, and mightily tickled to see the oranges. So he bade him 
a hearty welcome, and asked him all about every thing, and every 
body in town. This was just what Bill wanted. So, after answer- 
ing all inquiries, he takes the miniature out of his pocket, and, 
handing it to his uncle, asked him how he liked it—telling him that 
a particular friend lent it to him. The old gentleman was in an ec- 
stasy of delight, and declared he would give the world to see a woman 
as handsome as that, and that Bill might have her.” 

“Ha!” 
The best joke I ever heard of—but was she really so beautiful!’ 
“The most angelic creature I ever saw,” said Henry. “ But 
He lent me the picture, and knowing 
Here Henry 


shouted the colonel. “The old chap was well come up 


with 


vou can judge for yourself 
your taste that way, I brought it for you to look at.” 
took it out of his pocket, and handed it to his uncle, at the same 
time refilling his glass 

“ Do tell.’ said Aunt Patty—getting out of her chair to look at 


the picture 


“ Well now, if that aint a beauty 
said the 


-e. Deuce take it, why didn't 


“You may well say that, sister,” colonel. * Shoot me, 
if I don’t wish I had been in Bill's p 


The most beautiful creature I ever 





you get the girl yourself, Harry? 
laid my eves on! I'd give a thousand dollars for such a niece.’ 
* Would you?” said Henry, patting the dog 

=e 


colonel, * 


‘and nine thousand more 
fi 





“ Yes, that I would,” sar 


upon the t of it, and that makes ten thousand—shoot me, 





wouldn't und the colonel wiped his eyes 
* Do tell,” unt Patty 
Then I'll introduce her to you 


And so he did ; 


said 
to-morrow,” said Henry 


und m due time they were married 





THE CENSOR. 
FROM THE DESK OF AN OLD GENTLEMAN 


TASTE FOR POETRY IN BUSINESS MEN 


I mave to thank many correspondents and frends for favors and 


hints, which I shall use in good time At present I shall confine 











myself to a little volume of unpublished poetry, sent anonymously 
by some kind frend, and purporting to be the work of a young and 
hard Ausrness man, w! tely died, deeply lamented, but wit t 
ever having been suspected of so much as rhyming lore and dove 
I cannot but commend this love for poetry, thus privately cherished 
and enjoyed without interfering with other avocations. It was, 
tless, not only a source of secret delight to the author, but rt 
probably exercised a beneficial influence pon his character- sub- 
duing his harsher halnts eshening the fe gs which might other- 
wise have withe | t t {t world——-fostering many vir 
tuous and generous emot 
dure of his youthful association 
a Te lish { rtr t | ret vy neariv 
mind. I wish the taste was m 
professional gentle n; for it wot only embellishes social life, but 
ruards and retines it ; by it the atmosphere of home is rendered not only 
more fragrant, but purer, clearer, and more healthy Without some 
check of this nature upon the character, there 1s much danger in 


entering upon the arena of business—the grand object of New- 


York exertion. By-the-way I must confess that business consider- | 


ations hold an undue prominence in our community. Poets, ora- 
tors, painters, authors, philosophers, are not here valued as they 
should be. They are all eclipsed by the capitalist. Money is the 


surest passport into the best circles. Mind is not yet the current 


coin. But few of our leading citizens have at heart that graceful 
enthusiasm on topics of the fine arts, which stirs up the dull and 
muddy stream of mere common-place city life, into the fresh cool- 
ness and diamond beauty of a woodland brook. The intellect, as 
well as the taste and education of a wealthy man, are generally re- 
flected in the ornaments of his parlors. Who has not remarked in 
the apartments of a vulgar, but successful adventurer after gold, 
the emblems ofa little mind and a low nature! 
gorgeous furniture—a display of glaring colors—a pomp of awkward 
and useless abundance—gilding, and carving, and all that can ap- 
But linger a 
What taste ' 


Gaudy pictures— 


peal to the eye, instead of the mind and the fancy 


moment in the parlor of a man more |! uwhlv gifted 


What simplicity ! How the intellect is awakened—the imagination 


1 And all 


warmed, and the mind filled with agreeable meditations 
arises from the fact that one has gone into 





this difference probably 
business with the sole object of making money—letting all his heart 
and mind run to waste Not only 


taste, fancy, imagination and refinement die away and are forgotten, 


Every thing yiekls to business 


but politeness, charity, generosity, disinterestedness, truth, and vir- 
tue itself, in time totally disappear—merged and confounded in a 
blind desire to amass wealth The other, on the contrary, has not 
He has turned 

He has for- 
gotten that he was a merchant, a lawyer, or a broker, and remem- 


yie lded his whole soul to the demands of avarice 
aside at times to think, and to improve his intellect 


bered only that he was a man 

The volume which I have alluded to, is full of numerous small 
poems, besides several of a greater length, of which here I shall 
take no notice. Of the others I will glean a few, partly because | 
think them pretty in themselves, and partly to show that a man may 
be both very industrious and dusimess-like, and yet not utterly shut 
himself out from the most ennobling enjoyments of our nature 
Here is one which I am sure you will like 

On a stammering lady 
When beauteous Laura's gentle voice 
Divides the yielding air, 


Fixed on the lips, the falt’ring sounds 


Excess of joy declare 





Then ling’ring round the rosy gate, 
They view the fragrant cell; 
Unwilling to depart that mouth, 
Where all the graces dwell 
Some half-formed accents strike the sense, 
‘ith soft, imperfect sound 
While thousand others die within, 
In their own honey drown'd 
Yet, midst this cloud, distinct and clear, 
Sweet sense directs its dart, 
And, while 
Strikes full upon the heart 


it seems to shun the ear, 


Some of them are mmprom} tus, evidently struck off without a mo- 
for example, 
To a belle 

My dear little belle, 
I have one thing to tell, 

On the truth and the 
To-morrow | fly, 
And | vow I will try 
But, dear little belle, 
You know very well 

To try to forget you is vain 
Yet before me w 


ment’s deliberation 


honor of man, 


et you, dear girl, if Ican 


irise, 














The beautitul eyes, 
» enchant me again and again 
One or two are as opposite as possible to what ought to be the 
general tenor of a person's ideas engaged in mer¢ untile affairs 
To Armia 
t bew I sweet little saint, 
f sv any re 
sa . iv paint 
‘ : ‘ my ‘ es & ‘ 
e speaks, as a nsion of bliss 
: s s ike me, 
I gaze thy te es { for & KISS 
And si nz, | feel that | idolize thee 
Oh no, I'm deter sweet that with thee 
I never w visit the chapel aga 
Love whispers s that, between vou and me 
To be prous with ¥ s most surely @ sm 
] — ie 
Also a few lines supposed to be 
/ m P. to V I 
Oh when shall I meet thy sweet glances ag 
More soothing than music s most heave 
When asain shall I gaze thy features divine, 
t s t warmly on mine’ 
ally “ ‘ y the stream, 
he w e's rapt s dream 
ver the ok I sha ear thy light form, 
' i na ? 
t yi n sing tender and warm 
test and ta est of thy kind 
; 
i J 1 ay ct “, 
ne ee i 1 st t is pau 
Oh when shall | taste thy sweet hisses a i 
to be read inconnexton with each other 


Here are two pretty pieces 
Lore ahandoned f 


Fond, foolish, doat heart of mine 


cease, love's image to adore ; 


friendshiy 


Cease, 
Fly hence to fnendship’s cold, cold shrine, 
And woo the dream of bliss no more 


Gone be the dear, enchanting spell, 





Wove be the magic form of beauty ; | 
And fled the charm which knew so well | 


To draw this heart away trom duty 


} 
| 
| 


| 
} 


who sometimes turns asi 
to refresh himself wit! 


are 


* Parodoxes” 


Oh ye, who write sonnets to girls that ye love, 
And paint all your Floras hke angels above, 
Away with your nonsense, what fools ye must be 
Come ' listen to truth, to Armida and me 


My strain is invective 


t 

Ss 
A 
A 
1 


For without it I'm certain | never can live 


It 


I shall make but one 


there to 


And thou, oh fnendship! thou forgive 
The burning heart, which rashly sought 
One moment, rapt in love, to live, 
And wrong'd thy duties in a thought 
r, or seem to fling, 
we's precious incense to the gale 
And bring 


The sw 





Hence let me flir 
l 


to thee, or seem to bring 
etest sweets that eer exhale 





Grant that | seem in outward show. 

a Whate'er consumes my ach ng breast, 
’ 

To hold for love a heart of snow, 

, , " 
But blest—with gentle frie ndship blest. 
And when, opprest with wo 

For that whu 
Oh! may my last, last burst 


I che 
h never can be mine, 


Sigh 








Be only heard at friendship's shrine 





For friendship is a holy name, 

To that | give my latest breath ; 
And while [| burn in burning flame, 
a common death 


thandoned for Love 


} 


| seem to die, 





was that who seemed 
orm so fair, 


What mpi 


is hen 
In 


Who said, while awful | ghtr 


And thunders shook the air, 


That * fnendship is a holy power, 

And claims of love to fly ; 

That love must end his dear, dear hour, 
And die, for friends 


a 
Pp, die 


In eart i 
The bright, blue heaven above, 
In fancy’s world, no 


As tux 


Then blasted be the 


» In ocean, or Air, 


gem so fair 
pure hearts that love 
mpious thought 
Which two such hearts would se ver’ 
Let other « mpires sink to nought, 
But love's endure forever 


is Of a more humorous cast 


Parad res 


, yet truly sincere 
or I earnestly hate the dear girl | revere 


» most cruelly kind, 


he s afyrant in beauty 
nd a despot whose 


rmida! thou sorceress ' 


o darken bright hopes, and make br 
was hay est of ha vy, and gayest of way, 


ill the sun of thy beauty benighted my day 


hy smile is a} sO I pray thee to give, 


hy absence is death, then to thee 
thy love does not k 


let me fly 
me, I'm sure I shall die 


reader 


| both a happier and better man 








be met with, may depend upon being, 
To a dear iit ri 

It is a mournf y to trace 
rh’ expression of a youthful face 
The smile unchecked, the sparkling eye 
As new » the ts go flash y 
lo listen to those happy wor 
A mus ke the voice of | 18, 
Warbled u rine’s delici hours 


ning flow'rs 


arms may be 





May dim thine eye, and shade thy brow 


y that tw iy plays 





And, wh , ess course 


Through the skies 


Gricfless tears | cause the fair; 


ascends not higher 


And, at my birth, dissolve in au. 
Answer 
Upon my word ‘tus quite a joke, 
That six such lines should end in—smoke 


ngs gieamed, 


thy magic hath power 
ht the dark hour 


only re marking 


ee 





sweetness hath ruined my mind 


more selection from my unknown friend's 
gift, and with it, take leave of the 


that he 


e trom the dusty, beaten path of the world, 
more generous and purifying thoughts than 


in consequegce, 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 


NUMBER THIRTY-FOUR 


Departure from Venice—a sunset sce ne—Padua—splendid hotel—man- 
ners of the country—Vicenza—midnight—lady returning from a party 
—Verona—Juliet’s tomb—the tomb of the Capulets—the tombs of 
the Scaligers—two gentlemen of Verona—a walking chronicle— 
palace of the Capulets—only cool place in an Italian eity—banquet- 


ing hall of the Capulets 


We peshed from the post-office stairs in a gondola with six oars 
A hasty farewell 





at sunset. It was melancholy to leave Venice 
look, as we sped down the grand canal, at the gorgeous palaces, even 
a glance at the disappearing Rualto, 
Oh 


less famous than beautiful 
and we shot out into the Gindecca im a blaze of sunset glory 
how magnificently looked Venice in that light—rising behind us 
from the sea—all her superb towers and palaces, turrets and spires 
fused into gold; and the waters about her, like a mirror of stained 
glass, without a ripple! 

An hour and a half of hard rowing brought us to the nearest 
land. You should go to Venice to know how like a dream a reality 
may be. You will find it difficult to realize when you smell once 
more the fresh earth and grass and flowers, and walk about and see 
fieids and mountains, that this city upon the sea exists out of the 
imagination. You float to it and about it and from it, in their light 
craft, so aerially, that it seems a vision 

With a drive of two or three hours, half twilight, half moonlight, 
we entered Padua It was too late to see the portrait of Petrarch, 
and I had not time to go to his tomb at Argua, twelve miles distant, 
so, musing on Livy and Galileo, to both of whom Padua was a home, 
A new one had lately been built in the centre 
Fight 


, high-roofed halls were open, and filled with tables, at 


1 inquired for a café 
of the town, quite the largest and most thronged I ever saw 





or ten large 
which sat more beauty and fashion than I supposed all Padua could 


muster. I walked through one after another, without 


a seat, and was about turning to go out, and seek a place of less 
{} the 
| 


pretension, when an elderly lady, who sat with a party of seven, eat 
ing ices, rose, with Italian courtesy, and offered me a chair at then 
table 
able and polished people as it has been my fortune 


I accepted it, and made the acquaintance of eight as agree 
to t We 


parted as if we had known each other as many wee ks as minutes 


mee 


J mention it as an instance of the manners of the country 
Three hours more, through spicy fields and on a road lined with 


the country houses of the Venetian nobles, brought us to Vicenza 


It was past midnight, and not a soul stirring in the bright moonlight 


streets. | remember it as a kind of city of the dead. As we passed 


out of the opposite gate, we detained for a moment a carnage, with 
servants in splendid liveries, and a lady imside returning from a party 
in full dress. J rarely have seen so beautiful a head. The lamps 
shone strongly on a broad pearl fillet on her forehead, and hghted 
A pe nile 


probably 


up features such as we do not often meet, even in Italy 
man leaned back in the corner of the carriage, fast asleep 


her husband ! 


I breakfasted at Verona at seven. A humpbacked cicerone took 


with 


me to “ Juliet’s tomb.” A very high wall, green age, 
surrounds what was once a cemetery, just outside the city An 


old woman answered the bell at the dilapidated gate, and, without | 


saying a word, pointed to an empty granite sarcoph agus, raised upon 
a rude pile of s asked J, with a doubtful look 
* Questa,” said the old woman. “ Questa!” said the hunchback 
And here, I was to believe, lay the gentle Juliet! 
raised place im the sarcophagus, with a hollowed socket for the head, 


tones 


* Questa!” 


and it was about the measure for a woman! IT ran my 
through the cavity, and tried to imagine the dark curls that covered 
the hand of 
and fitted her beautiful head softly to the place 
“the tomb of the Capulets The beldame took me through a cab 


bage-garden, and drove off a donkey who was feeding on an arti 


Father Lawrence as he laid her down in the trance, 


But where was 


pe 


choke that grew on the very spot *“Eeco!'” said she, pointing to 


one of the slightly sunken spots on the surface. I deferred my be 
lef, and paying an extra paul for the privilege of chipping off a frag- 
ment of the stone coffin, followed the cicerone 

The tombs of the Scaligers were more authentic. They stand in 
the centre of the town, with a highly ornamented railing about them, 
and are a perfect mockery of death with their splendor. If the poets 
and scholars whom these petty princes drew to their court had been 
buried in these airy tombs beside them, one would look at them with 
some interest. Now, one asks, “‘who were the Scaligers, that their 
bodies should be lifted high im air in the midst of a city, and kept for 
ages in marble and precious stones!’ With less ostentation, how- 
ever, it were pleasant to be so disposed of after death, lifted thus 
into the sun, and in sight of moving and living creatures 

I inquired for the old palace of the Capulets. The cicerone knew 


nothing about it, and I dismissed him and went mtoacefe. “Two 
gentlemen ot Verona” sat on different sides ; one reading, the other 
asleep, with his chin on his cane—an old, white-headed man, of 
about seventy. I sat down near the old gentleman, and by the time 
I had eaten my ice, he awoke 


but, stumbling for a word, he politely helped 


I addressed him in Italian, which | 
speak indifferently ; 
me out in French, and I went on in that language with my inquires 
He was the very man—a walking chronicle of Verona. He took 
up his hat and cans. to conduct me to casa Capaletti, and on the 


finding 


There was a] 


fingers | 


| way told me the true history, as I had heard it before, which differs 
|| but little, as you know, from Shakspeare’s version. The whole story 


is in the annuals 

After a half hour’s walk among the handsomer, and more modern 
parts of the city, we stopped opposite a house of an antique con- 
A wheelright occupied 


\ 
| 


struction, but newly stuccoed and painted 
the lower story, and by the sign, the upper part was used as a tavern. 
** Impossible !” 
The old gentleman smiled, and kept his cane pointed at it in 
“Tt said he, after enjoying my 
astonishment a minute or two, “and the interior still bears marks of 
We went in and mounted the dirty staircase to a large 


sign 


silence is well authenticated,” 


a palace.’ 
hall on the second floor. The frescoes and cornices had not been 
touched, and I invited my kind old friend tc an early dinner on the 
spot He accepted, and we went back to the cathedral, and sat an 
hour in the only cool place in an Italian city. The best dinner the 
house could afford was ready when we returned, and a pleasanter 
one it has never been my fortune to 


That I relished an hour in 


sit down to; though, for the 


meats, [ have eaten better the verv 


hall where the masque must have been held, to which Romeo ven- 
fair Jul 


his enemy, to see the Juhet, you mav 
The wine was not so bad either that my imagination 


tured in the house of 


easily believe 
did not warm all fiction into fact ; and another time, perhaps, I may 


| describe my old friend and the dinner more particularly 


FROM AN AMERICAN LADY ABROAD, 


TU 4 FRIBND IN THIS CITY 
NUMBER NINF. 


Rome, December 13, 1852. 
Tus letter I shall devote to some of the churches of Rome ; but 
No! 


Corinne, you 


don’t suppose I intend to begin with Saint Peter's 


it may appear to you, we did not fly directly there 


strange as 
know, took Oswald to it at once; but in my view she was injudi- 
cious, provided he was to do justice to each. Beside, the upward 
| degrees of admiration and wonder are assuredly more delightful than 
We, therefore, proceeded to Santa Maria M iw 
the 


We did not stav 


yet separately, nothing 


downward 


e, pompous withm and without ; where | 


marbles and gilding are heaped together 


apis-lazuli, agate, 





richest 
long; for though, collectively, all was fine, 
Santa Maria der Angeli was construct- 
Angelo 
It is im the form of a Greek cross, and its range 
of 
le. The tombs of Carlo Maratto and 


was particularly interesting 





ed from an imme found by amid the ruins of 





ise apartment 
Dioclesian’s baths 
i 


of enormous columns (eight which are of oriental granite, anc 


each m a solid block,) is nob 


the inscription on the latter gives out that 


On 


Salvator Rosa are here 
* he was the finest pamter of his time, and second to no poet.” 
the pavement of this church is the meridian of Bianchelli, the most 
correct in the world; two small loop-holes in the wall, near the 


} 


ceiling, throw the hght upon it The paintings are extremely fine ; 


that of the death of Sapphira ts on slate, by Pomaranchio 


The largest obelisk in Rome stands in face of San Gieranni ir 


Lateranno. This, the “ mother church,” was founded by Constan 
tine, of whom there ts a colossal statue in the portico. Heathen 
temples have been pillaged to decorate this stately edifice ; its beau 


tiful bronze door once closed upon the temple of Saturn; the pil- 


lars of the high altar stood proudly in that of Jupite r Capitolmus ; 


iyry, the most perfect in form ex 
iw, was taken from the Pantheon, and 
Xl 
Giallo Antico, fluted, and of a solid block, are like 
| It has, too, rel 


sufficient to satisfy the 


Agrippa’s sarcophagus of red porp 


}, Istn the ashes of its illustri 





tenant displaced by those of Clement the two columns of 


wise converts trom 


another characte 
St 


ganism to christianity hes of 


most insatiate devotes Matthew, they 


say, lies here, and they keep a light constantly burning before the 


; the heads of Saint 


tomb. The tabernacle from Solomon's temple 
Peter 


the catacombs ; 


und Saint Paul; the altar of the utter when he preached in 
table of the 


*A covering of silver onc: 


the cradle of our Savior ; and even the 


last supper, they also boast of possessing 


enclosed the holy thing,” said the priest, opening a closet, 





a 
ing a slab of dark mahogany or cherry, “‘ but the French tore it off.” 


} 


| 

| 

}/ But we saw so many marvels that I cannot decide which would be 
i , 1 , 

| the greater miracle—our belief in them, or their actuality 


Among 


the ruins of the old church (for this is not, in fact, Constantine’s, 





but rebuilt upon the foundations of his, of which only some twisted 


columns and walls still stand,) are preserved—the stone whence the 
cock crew, as Peter denied his Lord; that upon which Christ's 
clothes were laid, and the column rent in twain at the time 
A marble sli 


We were informed that a priest, while administ« ring the eucharist, 


of the 
crucifixion ib, witha hole in it, attracted our attention 
doubted within himself that the wafer was transformed into the ace 


tual body of Christ ; he was therefore miraculously convinced bv 


t) going right through the altar 


“ Yes, 


his reply, laving his hand upon his heart, and bowing reverentially 


« Do you 
madam,” 


the vessel's (contaming 1 


beheve it?" said I, to the monk at my side was 


before the cavity rhe holy stairs, brought from Jerusalem by the 


daughter of Constantine, are nearly opposite St. Jolins ; they are 





twenty-eight in number, and are venerated as those down which 


Christ was scourged ; none are suffered to ascend, 
knees. ‘They 


vencv of devotion has worm the marble, 


save on their 


are now boarded over, and wisely too: for the fer- 


in some places, more than 


I 
an inch 
From this, we turned our horses and our thoughts t 


gh wards Saint 
Peter's :} 


Crossing the Tiber at Hadrian's mausoleum. we entered 


said I, as I looked at the fresh front and the staring + 


upon the Piazza dt San Pietro. A splendid colonnade, :semi-cir-- 
cular at first, and afterwards straight, leads on either side, directly 
to the church. We cast a hurried glance over the enormous pile, 
the “‘wondrous dome,”’ the colonnade, with its three wide roads. 
and hatilement of statues; the unceasing fountains ; the obelisk, 
the only unmutilated one in Rome; till a gradual elevation leading 
us to the steps, we ascended and stood within the vestibule. A feel- 
ing not to be controlled made us linger here awhile, and tremble as 
What has happened to 
every one at a first glance, happened to me. ‘It is not so immense 


we raised the heavy covering at the door 


as I imagined,” was my rather disappointed thought 
with twinkling lights before it, at a little distance, attracted us ; we 
advanced, but the nearer in reality we approached, the further it seem- 
ed to recede ; till, as we drew near, we discovered it to be the noble 
Baldacchino, ninety feet high, erected over the tomb of Saint Peter 

and the glimmering tapers, some thirty or forty enormous lamps, 
man about six 


Some object 


which shed a flood of light even at noon-day. <A 
feet high was standing by the bronze statue of Saint Peter ; taking 
him as a measure, I cast my eyes upward to the representation of 
the eternal Father in the lantern, and then I began to have some 
“Tt is three hundred and 
said our guide ; * four hundred and 


conception of the magnitude of the place 
ninety-three feet to that picture,” 
fiftv-eight to the summit of the cross outside ; and from the entrance 
door to Saint Peter's chair, close against that resplendent window 
where the Holy Ghost, under the figure of a dove, is giving out such 
ravs of glory, the distance ts six hundred and thirteen feet.” 

We did not, of course, in our first visit, attempt what would hare 
been ridiculous and vain,—a particular view of any thing ; but now, 
since our twentieth, there is very little we have not pried into. We 
galleries of the dome (from 


have been within the ball, and around the 


which can be formed the best estimate of the church's immensity, 


and seen with our own eyes that the goose-quills in the hands of the 
apostles, of ordinary size when looked at from below, are, on a closer 
that 


ceiling, which at the same distance have as delicate an appearance 


inspection, some six or eight feet long ; the mosaics of the 


as those we deign to wear upon our necks or wrists, are very brick- 





bats. We have walked upon the roof, and convinced ourselves of 
the truth of the assertion, that the city of Turin, containing fifty 
thousand inhabitants, might be set down upon the grounds belonging 


We 


the massive ornaments 


to Saint Peter's ; (these, however, include the Vatican palace ) 


tained admission into the chamber where 
are kept; 


F 
i 
room where the dead popes lie ir 


( 


for the altar (used on great occasions) nto the new sa 


cristv, not generally shown ; the 





state, before being entombed, with their feet thrust through the railing 
for the faithful to kiss ; we touched the column said to be that against 
which our Savior leaned when he yited with the doctors: and 
penetrated mto the depths of the h beneath, erected by Cor 


306, which stood e/eren centuries. The pavement 


stantine, a.p 


many statues, bas-reliefs, rude mosaics and pictures of this old ed 
fice still remain ; and tombs of martyrs, popes, kings and queens, 
are crowded there We saw, too, the brazen doors opened that en 


close the superb urn of Saint Peter. Only a part of his body, how 


ever, together with a piece of Samt Paul's, is here mhumed; the 
two heads bemg in San Geovanm, and the remainders at Saint 
Paul's. But they are famous in this country for serering great 
people after death Canova’s heart is in his native town, his han 
in the academy at Venice, and his body m achurch. Before these 
doors, kneels m everlasting ngidity, Sextus something, at whose right 
hand is a small door, by which the pope, who alone has the key, may 


| ly enter from his palace. It also communicates, I am told, 
by a subterranean passage with the Castle St Angelo, once H ud 
rian’s mausoleum, but now a strong fortress 

One view of most of the things I have enumerated sufficed ; but. 
when could I ever s iv, I have seen enough of the rest? The ma 
arches and the noble columns, that speak 


the 


jestic aisles, the m chty 
with proud augustness of the powers and intelligence of man ; 
ne—canvas is too frail, too perishing 

—the Preta of Buonarotti, the 


inequalled expression it wears at Genoa ; and, among a host 


paintings not in ev but si 


s eternal structure with 





g lor t 








I 
1 splendid monuments, those two, pre-eminent in be suty—that of 
Pius ILl., where Justice, so attractively winning, is surveying her 
faultless features in the mirror of withe red old Prudence > and o} 
Clement XIII. On this last the pope, in his proudest robes, is seat 
ed; below, at hrs left, reclines the angel of death So lovely is 


} 


*, that, but for his inverted torch, you would not dream o 


\ 





us having aught to do with the quence r of life At the night 
stands Religion, firm and majestic, with the cross for her staff, ar 
1 sustaming hand held forth towards the pope. A sleeping lion at the 





feet of the und a waking one at those of Religion, complet 
the gr t Itius by Canova ' 

But all I could say would never give you a just idea of this m 
paralelled edifice It must be seen to be ippreciated ; and wher 
seen, how fully does one confess the utter vanity of words to tell its 
praise Dates and sums, however, are more accessible Saint Pe 
ter’s was commenced 1450, and finished, with the exception of the 


Phe 


e expense of the sacristy was two 


mosaics and sacristy, i 1694, costing eleven millions sterling 
valued ; th 
of 
church ten thousand pounds sterling 
The church di Ges 

" 


‘ ) 
Is O| Sliver, and 


mosaics I have not seen 


hundred thousand, and that raising the obelisk in front of the 





isvery magnificent. The railing of the altar 


precious things Is a piece 


among tts other 
izuli, in the form of a globe, the largest in the world. The church 
What 


of the Capuchims is famous for its “archangel Michael.” 


nscious power and firm resolve are m hie beautifal form 
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places his foot upon the hideous head of the fiend, and grasps the 
chain by which he is bound ; a minute more and his avenging sword 
will have done its office! This painting is among Guido’s master- 
pieces. (I believe you wrote me, that there is a copy of it in De 
Sairville’s collection, is it good?) San Pietro m Vincoli possesses 
the “ Moses,” finished by Buonarotti, a short time before his death. 
The majesty, force and greatness that absolutely invest this statue, 
are stupendous ; but why the horns? “Oh! madam, those are the 
flames that invariably come into the composition of a Moses.’ 
“Thank you, but for your explanation I should have deemed it Ju- 
piter Ammon’s skull, over the prophet’s face.” What an advantage 
it is to have somebody at one’s elbow to correct inaccuracies, isn’t it 

The church of Saint Agnes in the Piazza Navona, contains many 
beautiful basso and alto-relievos, explanatory of various ingidents in 
the life of that saint. It stands, they say, on the site of the Lupa- 
narimum ; so, I suppose it was here, Mark Antony, bending the dig- 
nity of the consul down to the frolicsome humor of a whipster, me- 
rited the sound rating he received from Cicero. ‘The Piazza was 
formerly the Circus Agonalis, and is thought to retain its ancient 
shape. It is nowadorned with three fountains ; the centre one, de- 
signed by Bernini, is extremely fine. Four colossal figures repre- 
senting the Danube, Ganges, La Plata and Nile, (the head of the 
last is veiled, because its source was not discovered when this was 
executed,) are seated around a rock, supporting an obelisk. Vari- 
ous animals are seen in the grotto and on the sides of the rock, and 
the water gushes beautifully into the basin. I was told that they 
can or do, (I forget which,) sometimes inundate this place. I should 
judge it advisable, if not for the re-enacting of the naumachia, at 
least for the purification of the territory ; "tis the very stronghold of 
UNSAPOUTINCGSSES 

The church of Saint Onofrio, to which we toiled up a hill so steep 
that we could not ride, contains the ashesof Torquato Tasso. He ts 
buried beneath the pavement ; his portrait and a slab are placed in the 
wall above. The gentlemen of our party obtamed permission to enter 
the adjoining monastery, where he died, and where they keep his 
bust. We, poor feminines, were excluded: we be ged hard to 
know what harm could possibly ensue, it we should for an mstant 
cross the threshold of their habitation; and we assured the monk 
who was with us, and seemed in no haste to take himself away, 
that we would not look at another face than Tasso’s. But though 


he smiled and smiled, he was inexorable; so, perforce, we were 





obliged to wait for our escorts under the poet's lofty o 

Well ' have you not a surfeit of churches by this time ? We have 
visited fifty others, but I cannot find it in my heart to inflict even 
the names upon you. If I do not put my design in execution of 
becoming a nun, (lor last Sunday, at the Trinita de Mor tr, they 
fairly sang me into the humor.) I will very shortly give you a further 


account of our wanderings “to and fro.’ -Feltcissima notte 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


RESPECTABILITY 


Resrectanitity ! mysterious word! mdefinite term! phantom ! 
Who will presume to say authoritatively what thou art? What me- 
taphysician or mental chemist will analyze thee, and expound to 


the world the curious substances or essences of which thou art com- 


posed? Where is the lexicographer gifted with powers, subtle and 
fine as the spider's thread, to define thee accurately—satisfactorily 


—so that the general voice shall cry aloud, “ that 2s the meaning of 


the word ;"’ and every individual whisper to his neighbor, “ that was 


my meaning?” As for the explanations of the existing race of dic- 
tionaries, they are mere evasions of the question 

About the boldest and most decided opinion concerning this 
that I am acquainted with, was that given by a witness in a swind- 
ling transaction, who, on being asked by the judge his reason for 


affirming that the defendant was a respectable man, replied, “ that 





rin the unhesitating and un- 





he kept a gg.” here is someth 


=e 





doubting confidence of the answer, that carries weight with it. The 
witness was well acquainted with the defendant's moral obliquities ; 
he knew that he had long been worthy the attention of the laws of his 
country ; he knew, moreover, that he was only enabled to maintain this 
two-wheeled vehicle by a constant infringement of the right of meum 
and tuum; he knew, mm short, that he was nch by good management, 
and unhanged by good luck ; but still, there was no getting over th 
simple fact—he kept his mg; and so long as he did keep it, nothing 
could impugn his respectability in the mind of the witness. Yet, 


dherence to 


before we unthinkingly laugh at this man’s tenacious ¢ 


his beau ideal of respectabil 


thoughts on the subject 


ty, let us cautiously examime our own 


A gig is respectable. A curncle may be 


i—a carriage gente 1, lofty, magnificent 





dashing—a phaeton sty 


but a gig is respectable par excellence. Yet, of itself, and indepen- 
dent of other circumstanees, it does not wholly and safely coustitute 
respectability, and here lies the difficulty It 1s not all in all— 
“there's the rub,” or the question might be settled Besides, its 


condition must be looked to. It may be badly lined and worse paint- 


ed; the shafts and wheels may be in ill-condition; it may, in fact, 
have ad ible appearance rather than otherwise ; it may be 





second-handed. All these apparently trivial, but in reality essential 
circumstances, are to be taken into account before we can definitive- 
ly pronounce upon the respectability of the possessor; and it be- 


hoves us to be cautious; for, to a nice mind, ardently engaged in 
the pursuit of truth, a hair-breadth distinction is found, at times, 


more obstinately irreconcileable than a more manifest discrepancy 


Respectability ! All pervading power ! like light and life, thou art 
everywhere ; or, at the least, wherever civilization is, there art thou 
to be found, despotically ruling the minds of men of every grade and 
station, from the doctor to the dustman—from the lawyer to the la- 
borer. But of all the devotees none, I think, worship thee with the 
fervor—the intenseness of shopkeepers and small tradesmen. Thou 
art their idol—their oracle! They consult thee in all they do or say, 

+ Or in whatever in any shape appertains to them 
uppermost in their thoughts, and there is no sacrifice too great for 


Thou art ever 


them to make—no deprivation too severe for them to endure, rather 

than to be banished either in reality, or im the opinion of the world, | 
from thy presence. But though this race of people are more pecu 
harly thine own, millions of others put in their claim of kindred to 
thee on some trivial pretext or other. Thou hast more distant rela 
tions than a Scotchman likely to do weil m the world, even though 
his name be Campbell. And it is curious to mark the different 
ways in which thy multitudinous kith and kin infer a connection 
Some are respectable by descent, some by dress, some by the situ- 
ation of the dwellings in which they have temporanly located them- 
selves A man in very low circumstances, tf he has no better claim, 


Is consanguineous on the strength of a hat with a brim, or a stocking 





without a hole— two precious items in a poor man’s eve ;” the 
spruce m¢ chanic’s dapper coat, or his wife’s silk gown, leave no 


doubt in his own eves at least, how closely he is allied; the small 


tradesman’s snug house, tiny flower-spot before the door, and neat 





green railings, distinctly mark hun for thine own; while the more 
aristocratical storekeeper in the wholesale or large retail way, get- 
ting above business, successtul ship-brokers, cotton-speculators, 
lottery-office kee pers, and other anomahes, forgetful of all thou hast 
done for them, look above thee, and cree p mito the back ranks of 
gentility and fashion, where they remain neither fish nor flesh 


genteel im their own estimation, simply respectable in that of their 


neighbors 














Some men neglect their personal appearance, and concentrate 
their claims to respect abilit 1 a brass knocker, a plate with ther 
name engraved thereon, venetian t s. or any other pretty addita 
ment to their domiciles; others are respectable by virtue of them 
connexions—others by going to the private boxes at the theatre 
others by a pew next the parson at church; others by the peopl 
they visit ; others by having every thing mm seasor Yet, difficult as 
it 1s for the mind of man to comprehend all thes . to de 
cide properly and justly, the women, taking advantage of their supe ! 
rior powers of penetration, and de heaecy of diseriminat divide and 
subsivide respectability as easily as quicksilver They have the 
‘respectable sort of people very respectable—highily wectable 
—extremelv respectable—mos/ respectable,” which makes the th 


about as difficult to understand or explaim, as political economy, or 


electro-magnetisin Indeed, there are some men, otherwise not 


deficient mm intellect, w never have even a 





glimmenng f light 


' 


f the more than Egypuan darkness of 





upon the subject 








Robert Burns, for instance—mark his heterodoxies, 
“What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hod 1 gray and a‘ that, 
Gre fools their silk, and knaves theur w } 
4 man's a man tor a’ that.’ 


No, sir, Ae is not a man; he is only a poor devil. Or, grant that 
he is so by courtesy, what is a man in these t es, unless he ps re 
spectable according to some of the floating laws and regulations on 
the subject ’ “Oh, better had he ne'er been born '” for, as the Per 
sian sage } stly remarketh—* he shall drink of the waters of bitter 
ness all the davs of his life, and his bread shall be s ashe n s 
mouth; his face shall be near unto the earth, ar « shall be so 
small that his friends will look over his head and sce him net, even 
though the dav be light—and his shadow shall be less than the sha 


dow of a dog, or of a Russian, whom God destroy! 





Respectability is in and over all things There are respectabl 
substances to eat, and drink, and wear; there are respectable towns 


and streets, and situations—for men and houses There ts a shade 


ot re spectab litv m colors A black coat is more respeetable than 


} 


a brown one 1 white hand 


lkerchief decidedly more so thar red 


one Why this is we cannot tell, we only know that so it is 


One of the nnmutable laws of nature 1s, that doctors and lawyers 
shall wear black coats and white handkerchiefs, and perhaps to this, 
in a large degree, is owing the respec tability which ts so generally 
conceded to those bodies. I speak not here of lawverlings and 
doctorlines—bovs with scarcely a tinge of their profession, who are 


injudiciouslv abandoned m those matters to their own weak judg 


ments a perverted tastes, and who consequently go abroad in 





I 
Josephean garments “ of many colors,” but of full-grown, responsi- 


ble men of law and physic. Who would trust a life or a lawsuit of 
anv unportance lo one of either protession im a pea-green coat, 
fancy waistcoat, and colored nandkerchief’? the idea is pre poste r 
ous. There is more m those black and white habiliments than the 
unthinking dream of Cc 

Poutsn FanteE.—Near a dew-drop there fell a tear upon a tomb, 
whither an unhappy female, beautiful as an angel, repaired every morn- 
ing to weep for her lover. As the sun’s golden dise rose higher in heaven, 
his rays fell on the tear and dew-drop, but glanced with double bril- 
lianey on the pear! shook from the tresses of Aurora. The liquid jewel, 
proud of its lustre, addressed its neighbor—* How darest thou appear 
thus solitary and lustreless The modest tear made no answer; but 
the zephyr, that just then was wantoning near them, paused in its flight, 
hushed down with its wings the glittering dew-drop, and folding the 


humble tear of affection in its embrace, carried it up to heave 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


THE POETASTER 
One hater an author, that’s al! author, fellows 
With foolscap uniforms turned up with ink 
So very anxious, clever, fine aud jealous 
One don't Know what to say to them, or think 
Unlees to puff them with a pair of bellows."— Byron 


‘ 





GENTLE reader, did you ever see a weaver of rhymes’ If you 
did, I pity you. I knew one once; he was the very first of the 
race I ever saw. I became acquainted with him, ignorant of his 
rhyming mania, and altogether unskilled in the nature, habits and 
propensities of the genus irrital This poetaster’s name was 
Flaccus Maronis Camslang, for so he was baptized, because Dinah, 
a negro wench who had lived in the Camslang family maid, wife, 
and widow, almost from time immemorial, dee ply skilled in the oc 
cult science of fortune-telling, predicted from certain bumps on the 


infant's head 





a mole on his right foot, that he would make songs 
for “de magger to sing at pawse time 
Mr. Flaccus Maronis Camslang was quite an oddity: his long 


mind } ni } 

spindle shanks s ted a plump corporation, to which was added 
' } + +) L 

by the aid of a sho ck neck, a head of mmmoderate size, cover 


ed with carroty Jocks as flowing and strong as a horse’s mane. In 


a word, m face d figure he looked not unlike a German nut- 


, ; ‘ , 
cracker, which loving parents give on holidays to obedient children 


I never suspecied a man of such a mould of bemg either a lover 
of the misses or the muses. I should have as soon looked to see a 


crow paying court to an effigy in a potato field, or a spinster ador 





i 
acorbell face on an ancient wall, yet Mr. Flaccus Maronis Cam- 


rv to look sentimenta I have seen him cast his 
piggish light grav eves towards heaven, and sizh like a furnace ; 


ind | have seen him strike his palm upon his low narrow forehead, 








and utter some xplicable jargon Why he would sometimes 
outstretch his long | v arms with clenched fist (the tout ensemble 
seemed very muc ke sledge hamm isif he would fight the 
moon. then he “ ' ~ me **O immortal Nine' smile 
upon n ir l not, fort help smiling at the ludicrous 
fieure he cut—st I never suspected Mr. Flaccus Maronis Cam 
slang of bemg a bather m Castaly, nor im any other fountain. J 
s lass have ked to find an elephant swimming in the Red 
st or tis s ents! ike Erie, astonis rthe natives 
I< scarcely te nw we got acquamted. | am willing to believe 
it altogethera c t I was uncons« sly attracted by his ex 
centre manner, or he was a marvel and a mystery which I longed 
to understand and solve. Be it as it may, we met at the Athenwum 
n rainy mornings, at Colman’s on cloudy evenings, and sometunes 
on starlit nights we have walked the Battery together, when honest 
rghers were sleeping confined felons stea ind thrifty watch 
men d Say for the acerde stures exclamations 
ibove ted, with a little sprinklir t ce of nund, rather fen 
ed than felt, he was about as discreet a sort of personage as could 
reasonably be expected My fnends seeing us together, would some 
times jeer me, sometimes laugh m their sleeves at the company l 
kept but IT concluded it n itbe Mr. Flaccus Maroms Camsl ng’s 
uncouth figure, or his flaming red whiskers which excited their 
risitnlitie or it might be his old fashioned, thread-bare suit of ack, 
or hus twaddling gatt that provoked the r criticism, Oreven envy that 
I shared his fe vship, which few other denizens did Let them 


er and laugh on, thought I to myself—dame nature, the fickle 


! 1 gives the kindest soul the most unseemly habitation ; 
and fortune, confound her! clothes many a fine fellow in rags 

It chanced some few weeks after my intimacy with Mr. Flaccus 
Maroms Camslang commenced, that newyear's day arrived Ac 
cording to g mm! old Dutch fashion, I called on Miss Tabitha Vain 

dy I visited the family only once a year, unless | rece ved a spe 


cial mvitation to a party, or Miss Rumor proclaime I that invitations 
were to be giver t i plan much in vogue among the dilettante of 
New Amsterdam.) She was one of the se imental, lack-a-daimical 
race, who love a ms, patromze ladies’ magazines, and gormandize 
rhidies, engmas, ¢ ud mpromptus, ar such exquisite trash 
(in the visit a led to, she exhilnted her album, of course, and point 
ed mv attention to a ** delicious gem,” as she called ut which her 
particular friend Mr Timothy Softheart, had induced a very fine 
poet, as a rare fay umed Mr. Flaccus Maronis Camslang, to write 
for her. Oh! thought I, has poetry caused all these sentimental 
looks, nonsensical exclamations, and unchristian like gestures of my 
friend Though I thought all this, gentle reader, I said nothing 


Miss Vainbody begged, beseeched and prayed that I would read 





the lines; but I was obdurate as a hottentot, and stubborn as a poli 
tician—I would not My apology was want of tune, for I had so many 
visits to make I sand Miss Smith would hammer me ; Miss Black 


would strike my name from her list; Miss Carpenter would over 


haw! me; Miss Altalk would slander me Miss Zanuuppe Fretful 
would scold me ; Mies Tavlor would deny my suit, and Miss Water 
would souse ine, if I did not pay each of them my devoirs on new 
year’s day—so I went on enumerating names of all trades an 


colors, pacing the while to the front door, Miss Tabitha after m 
wluch when [ reached, without ever once lookmg inside of her al 
bum, praising her beauty and talent, or even hinting that she was 


f poetical stuff, | bolted out of doors, with a bref 


the patroness 
farewell on my hps 

Meeting Mr. Flaccus Maronis Camslang at the Atheneum next 
“So my friend, I have found you 


founded T have discovered you are a poet 


morning, | thus addressed him 
ut the looked dm 
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(he looked pleased.) Miss Tabitha Vainbody 1s delighted with 
the beautiful stanzas you have written in her album, (he looked tick- 
led to death.) She begged me to read them yesterday, almost be- 
fore I had said a happy newyear, (he looked enraptured,) but | 
had not time, and declined (he looked chapfallen ;) but I wish you, 


“we 2 
asa particular favor to show me your copy of them, (he blushed, 


| 


and of any other pieces you may have written, (his cheeks looked 


Why 


(he hummed and 


like a peony, and his eyes glistene d like a drop of crystal.) 
did you not tell me before, you were a poet! 
hawed.) When will you show me the 

“We will talk of this u 
Mr. Flaccus Maronis Camslang 


ple will hear us, and I wil be ¢ xposed - 


stanzas '” 
1 another place,” at last stammere d out 
“ Hush, my dear friend, the peo- 
They say that Halleck 


and Wetmore and Bryant are very good fellows, and they are poets 


* Surely it is no disgrace to be a poet 


I have my suspicions they keep a better standing as citizens, be- 
it Bec 


Scott was ‘the great minstrel of the north,’ J have read in the news 


cause they are intellectual men, at least is so said LUsE 
papers, that all the world 1s paying tribute to his memory, and erect 
ing monuments to his fame 


Mr 


comical 


Flaccus Maronis Camslang looked up to heaven with his 


face, put on a ludicrous sort of expression, and sighed 


like an itinerant parson praying 


“When will you show me your poetry writings ’” I inquired 


“ Hush, we may disturb the readers; remember this is the 


Athen#um,” ther 
tage on Wednesday noon, and T will grant your anxious req! 


, added in a sort of whisper—* come to my cot 


lest 


You have never yet visited my study, and this will be a great in- 
ducement.” 
“T will,” said I 
“TI Jive at No. 9, Ninth-street, corner of Ninth-avenue,” said he 
*“ Good morning,” said 1; and so we parted 
Gentle reader, | never had an ear for music; I am not able to 


Whether Mr. De 


vanety, plays No. 1 or 6, or any intermediate number, 


! 
tell one tune from another Luce, that adorer of 


I cannot for 


ilike to me I never relished poetry 


] I | 


~—I don’t know good from bad, nor one kind 
some lines | 


my soul tell all tunes sound 


either from another 
know this though—some lines jingle and some do not ; 
are very long and others very short—but the why or the wherefore 


After this confe 


wonder, most courteous reader, what could have 


I never had the curiosity to inquire ssion, youmay ! 


} t 


mduced mit o 


promise a visit to the poetaster’s cottage : it was, perhaps, whim, 


or caprice you may think ; but I consider it a desire to fathom the 


character of this marvel and mystery, Mr. Flaceus Maronis Cam 





slang Bent on my purpose, at the appointe d time I stood beside |} 
the cottage, as he called it Judge of my SUIprist when I found 
myself before a small, miserable shanty—the boards of which were 


they never had the lux- 


ury of paint to cover then nudity; but the storm of winter, and the 


as rough as when first sawed from the log 


a dark, dingy, stained coating, in 
} 


sun of summer had given them 
twelve signs of 
I knocked again 


gh a seven by mine 


which a fanciful eye might have deciphered t 
I knocked at the 
nobody ope ned 


the zodiac door—no answer 
hole in the wall 
Flaccus Maronis Cam 
frenzy rolling, from floor to c¢ iling, (that 


hed. I knocked louder ; 


I roared out to the 


l peeped throw 
intended for a win'ow, andlo! IL beheld Mr 
slang with his eyes in a fine 
was no very great stretch,) like one bewite 
vt the 


he looked like a bedlamite swearing moon 





top of my compass, “Mr. Flaccus Maronis Camslang, good morn- 


ing” his eyes glared on me like a pig's on shipboard, smell 


the wind. “ Mr. Flaecus Maronis Camslang,” I roared aga i, rOUL 
morning.” He started from his standing-place like a sturgeon from 
the Hudson, and unbolted the door on the instant. “My good 


friend,” said he, “ walk in; I am charmed to see you.” I entered 
What a miserable looking hovel it was! I looked surprised ‘Do 
not be astonished, my good friend,’ said he, * let me you the his 
tory of this delightful retreat, this fairy cottage of min This is 
No Y, Ninth-stre et, corner ol Ninth-ave nue, and I chose it lor my 
domicile, because there are nine muses rhe cottage is nine feet 
square, the ceil ng nine feet hig because there are née muses 


maple-wood boxes full of 
Nine trees may be 


There are none manuscript because 


h from my 


there are mine muses sec 


windows ; 





and mane church steeples in view, aspire to heaven, because thers 
are nine muses—in fact, all that I do, say, think or write the 
rule of three times three because there are nine muses.” 
} 
I was really astounded by this rodomontade. I had never seen || 
him so very like a moonsiruck fool before, and I really began to 
think he was as dementit as rumor went, or as he seemed to me, | 
when | surveyed him through the seven by nine aperture \ 


: } 
After a short pause, waiting to be asked ne times, I presume, to } 


read his pore try to me, he si id, * My true mi, you have come to re- | 
quest me to show you the labor of my brain, and I am about t »con- 
fer upon you an honor which only eight men in the world so far 
have received ; | add you to the number to make up nine, because 
there are nine muses. Here, in my temple of Apollo, sit down. [I 


sat.) I began to write when I was only nine years old, and the 


manuscripts contained in these nine boxes will bear testimony to 


the waking hours and midmght on I have expended; but they can- 
not tell the agony of hopes and fears, the exquisite sensations of the 
poetic temperament, when my thoughts breathed and my words 
barned, and the moon looked smilingly upon my immortal 
Oh what a life of joy and wo the poet suffers! 


rapture ! 


labors 
what delight, what 
But, I have felt, my dear friend, | 


“ Th’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pang of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes 


” 
Something too much of this ; and, without further preface, I will 
show you the poem, which, at the very earnest solicitation of Mr 
Timothy Softheart, I wrote in the album of that incomparable lady, 
Miss Tabitha Vainbody. Here [My friend had got upon his 


Pegasus, and I could not get a word in edgewise ; and even before 


it is.” 


I could open my lips he read me the following 
c } I 
To a modest maiden—wriltten in her album 


Where’er she moves she’s welcomed with a smile, 
And yet une 
Meek as the fl 
Bore from each vaunting one th 
Serene and happy may she be through life, 


And ere this year is run—a blessed wife 


scious of her charms the while ; 
wer which on the trial day 
e palm away ; 








“Ts this all?” I asked, while he was taking breath. [He nodded 
an affirmative.] ‘I am no judge, but this sounds pretty well.” 


‘“ Pretty well, sir! it is exquisite ; and the conceit is exceeding- 
ly novel.” 

Why don't 
: editors would be rejoiced 


and sv very flattering 
tl 


* Really, then, it is exquisite, 


you send it to the Mirror! [ am sure 





to receive it 





“Tam very glad you are pleased. Now, as the ice is broken, I 
will show you more 
I tell 

i 


than to be introduced 


it is not every one that sees manuscript poetry, 


you. ‘To be admitted into a poet's study is a greater favor 


behind the scenes of a theatre. Thousands, 


nav millions, are now living, whe would give the world to see the 


manuscripts Of my namesakes, the Latin poets , to see some of 


Shakspeare’s plays, or Milton's masks, as I now show you mine a 
* This is very true, I dare say.” 
leath of a favorite 


n sf 





‘Well, here is another poem, wi 


on the 


bird. The little warbler I immortalize sang delightfully of yore, and 
with its sweet notes charmed many a solitary hour. I will read it 
On the death of a bird 
My pretty bird! thy song no more 








soothe me in my lonely hours ; 
Thy tiny wing will never soar 
Nor sport im summer bowers 
© thon wert cherished we and long, 
My gay-| med, | e-voiced thing 
I loved the m of thy so 
And rof thy wu 
Peace to thy manes' Tom, to thee 
As , atear! freely give 
And ever in my? ory 
Thou, pretty rd, wilt € 
These verses Mr. Flaceus Maronis Camslang read in a sing-song, 
lack-a-daisical style, and his unseemly face tried to look melancholy, 


which so ill comported with his comical feature s, that there was some- 


} } ] 
meraered muct 


ht my moon-stricken friend had 


onthe ludicrous. Though, 


thing in the expression which 


as [have said, I am no judge, I thou 








made a very trashy monody on his favorite bird ; entirely wanting 
what I have heard ts essential to all poems—a beginning, a middle 

ind an end. But, what could I say to the man’s face. I once rea 
in St. Prerre’s Studies of Nature t! 

(read’) wish to have no hearers, but suc 


plaud ;” so [ did applaud, but in such equivocal 
he would have discovered I was qnizzing |} 


excessive vanity made him extravagant! 





delighted with me 





“Since you are so much gratified, my friend,” said 
praise and prize my poor verses, [ will add to your hapy 
showing you more of them. Don't be alarmed, [he observed I was 
uneasy, but mistook the cause,] I have plenty in thes« ne boxes— 
you may have enjovment for days, weeks, months and years. I sha 





be ed to be fre ! unreserved with you.’ 
his is liberal, thought I; much too liberal to be A 





short poem or two I could hear read, but to have ¢ boxes full of 
manuscripts thrust into a man’s face at ence, is too much of a good 
thing; besides, the novelty was over, my curiosity gratified, and 
I had no longer a relish for his poetry. But the less desire I exhibit- 
ed to listen, the giore anxiety he manifested to read 

* Here is an impromptu,” said my rhyming tormentor. “ I wroté 


it the other day to defy Fortune for her vile treatment of us poets.” 


Imp omptu 





Let fate do her utmost, she has not in store 

An ill tor the tut e I’ve not felt before ; 

I've borne and | bear all her malice and spate 

I dare her, her vilest—but still | wall write 

{ strove once ches witht ate 

But fortune, confound her! the dame ingrate 

lhe u 1d vy smiled 

She la and she beguiled 
Come, I like that,” said I, * there is spunk in it 
“Oh, Lean tell you, none of your overpraised poets have written 

better. Most of them have a little money and a few friends, and 


so get praised beyond their deserts; but I have no friends to help 


me. I know not one of the editorial tribe—not one of them ever 
puffed me ; ne, nor ever saw me, knowing that I am a poet.” 

** Have you never published a book!” I asked, anxious to direct 
his mind from his poetry to any theme 

“ Never, my friend.” 

“ But you have had poems printed in the newspapers and maga- 
zines—the Mirror, for instance '” ! 





|| Yes, several of my pieces have been published, it is true; but 
|| the editors were so dilatory in giving them insertion, that it came 
with an ill grace. Oftentimes they have put my lines in such an 
obscure corner of the paper, I would rather they had not published 
them at all 
ment on my poems; never said they would be happy to hear from 


Would you think it, they never made a word of com- 


me again; never gave me a cent ol pay; in fact, never even made 


inquiry about the author, to extend to him the bare compliment of 
} 


sending him, gratis, a copy of the sheet in which his verses appear?” 
** That is vastly ungenerous.” 


“So it I don’t like editors 


it is; The old adage is a true one— 


' ‘kissing goes by favor ;’ just change the word kissing, and subst 
tute puffing, and it will apply forcibly to editors.” 

* Well, I never had a high o They seem 
to be an envious, a jealous, discontented, miserable sort of fellows 


ind 


pinion of them myself 


Take up a journal now-a-days, you will find it filled with nothing 


but a pack of nonsense, of bickering, and squabbling, and reviling, 


as if the whole world were interested in their petty quarrels. You 


shall have justice done you yet.” 


“IT do not despair; but merit, you know, is always so modest— 
just read the ‘ Calamities of Authors’—a man of genius never pushes 
Oh for the good 
Mecenas lived and my two namesakes 





himself forward ; he sails on with public opinion 


old Augustan days, when 
wrote But a truce of this complaining, [ will charm you with am 
1 epigram.”” 

“An epigram, what 


“It 


occasion 


other poem—it is ar 
D> that?” 

is a short, pointed poem, often written, as it is said, for the 
But let 


prams, impromptus, ef 


me tell you a 
J 


secret of authorship—these epr 


et 





genus omne, are carefully composed in the 


closet, after cudgelling a man’s brains for hours—not written, as 


they pretend to be, for the occasion, and are shown when the occa- 


sion answers for them. Here it is.” 
Ey srram 
Yes, thou hast tempted me, and I will take 
The apple, Mary, from thy lily hand; 


nson in it, for thy 
uu shouldst command 


as fair as thee 


Sake 


Though there were 
\ - 
! I'd e: i } 
If Eve was only half 
No wonder Adam tasted of the tree 


sot 





t » af 


« Now, how like vou that 
“lt 


is not bad.” 


*“ Why, that is negative 





¢ praise, indeed ; I tell you, my friend 
, 7. 1? , > ] ) , 
itis excellent—very Let me relate a story for the purpose of in 
troduc nother. One evening, at a small! coterie, 





1 he wspape r 


was accidentally taken up by one of the party, in which some beau- 


tiful stanzas appeared ; being read, all present praised them very 
highly, as they certainly deserved I was so flattered, for the soul 
of me, I could not refraim from acknowledging that I wasthe author 
A lady, of a certain age, with an insolent air, doubted my word : 
ind ridiculed the idea that Iam a poet. * What will convince you 





that lam one says | ‘Write me some lines on the instant,’ 
says she ‘IT will,’ says I ‘Let them be good,’ says she ‘You 
shall judge * says I I took pene il in hand, meontine ntly, and on 
the blank leaf of a book, wrote the following very excellent and 
por ted m promptu Let me premise—the lady pretended to be 

ligious, (like all other ladies of a certain uve,) and imagined 

desperately in love with a fellow, whose name rhymes with 


Now, you may judge of the great merit of this piece 


nptu 
Ivervn c co t 
It Miss sdevout 

I h she goes to the church every Su iV 
Or, if ‘ g day, 
ve e she can | vy, 


* Be ssured sa e rhymmg-mad Mr. Flaccus Marons 
Camslar this turned the h st the ad certain aye 
ind I came off vic Ss never t aN e, but il did not care 
for that She never said a 1 | am not a poet; I did care for 
that. however 

lis a verv Oud ste were S¢ ‘ the nameless tr 
ster If vou had eve recon m ve It x vou would have beer 
tess unkind 

O, but I have been in love. my dear friend. | ved once dee; 

edly, tervently, exquis y; never man doated on woman as 





av never adored an ang ais I ac the charming, the beau- 
il, the lovely Miss Arabella Malvina Celestissima Tibbs. After 














having « ed her three weeks and a half, I thought I had inspired 
er bosom with the tender pass { had only to ask her hand t 
receive it How should a poet ask a | *s hand but in poetry 
After a few | s study, dee { severe, | composed this morceau * 
The D ratu 

Charmed by thy worth and loveliness 

I must my fee $ Ss express 

fl en never love 

Was ed I s m above 

And, itt dost my ssion slight 

Oh the ‘ ent rd-night 

F i 1 “W > mie 

s were st los ee 

But on my suit shouldst kindly smile 

And every anx S lear beguile 

As all my xed on t é 

In ga g thee, then all were mine 

[ pause to hear thee in reply 


By word or smile, by frown or sigh 
Whate’er my fate—if ill 
Vit with nerve, but love thee 


* Now is not that an exquisite declaration—is it not enough & 


it be 


‘ 


ear't sti. 





ub 


56 


ed 


om 
de 
of 


” 


es 
od 


es 


i 
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captivate the heart of a nun? 
line, don’t you? Hear this— 
*** As all my heart is fired on thine,’ 

“ Mark ‘fixed,’ what a forcible expression! to fix a heart. Not an- 
other word in the whole vocabulary would have been so appropriate 
there’s the precision that shows the poet's art. Shakspeare knew 
well enough the value of a word, as may be seen in three distinct 


passages: thus, ‘dcautified, 1s a vile phrase ;’ ‘mobled queen, is 


good s° 6 suffe r love, a good epithe dads 

“ Well, well; the lady accepted you of course 

“ No, hang her, she laughed in my face, and said she did not 
understand my poetry-trash !—trash—mark that. I have hated 
her ever since. All men, women and children, who do not love 
poetry, are fools.” 

“T have somewhere read that many a man has rhymed him- 
self out of a lady’s favor, but never won her heart by rhyme.’ 

“ That only proves the ignorance of the sex. But you delight 
in poetry—don't you ! 

*] like it well enough occasionally, if it be very good, and not 
too much of it.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, no man can write too much good poetry 
I have only nine boxes full—that will not tire you, | am sure 

“ Not at all—yours is very excellent; | am charmed with it’ — 
said I, with a forced smile and a tone of irony, “ but”— 

“You are a very sensible man; but what?” 

“ T have an engagement at this hour, and must go.” 

“Go! what on earth could possibly delight you more than my 
poetry? What could charm, captivate, enthral your heart so much? 
Poetry is the aroma of life--existence were dull without it 

“ Engagements must be kept,” said I, with a yawn 

“ Never mind; stay a few hours longer, and I shall read you a 
hundred or two of delightful stanzas. Hereis one whichI wrot« 
ina young lady's album 

“Jf it be very short, 1 will hear it 

*©O, as brief as beautiful. Listen.” 


Written in an album 


Be ever joyous as thou art, 
By smiling frends be 
May sorrow here, ne'er vex thy 


And mayst th 


ave caressed 


heart, 





ou be hereafter, blessed 


* Well, that will do. Isuppose we shall have to erect a monu- 
ment to yourmemory when you die for favoring the world with 
I will subscribe to the fund,” I said 
drawlingly, and thinking of every thing else than what I said. 

“My friend, that is very considerate and kind; but I have 
thought of it, and have objections to monumental fame. A 
few years ago I wrote my request; it will be found among my 


so much album poetry 


manuscripts when I die 
“ Very well, we shall attend to it 
from the city-hall ?’ 
Mr. Flaccus Maronis 


tion. A queer expression was on his comical face, as he turned 


How far do you call this 
Camslang looked aghast at my ques- 
away from me, and peevishly ar ‘I do not know sir 

“Tt must be two miles at least 
mine in a wagon, 
veyance to the city sir 

As 1 was walking out of doors, the torm« nting poetaster 
caught me by the skirts, ‘‘ Do not be in I must 
How I did feel when I wrote that 
if you could appreciate my thoughts—the 


swered, 
there is a friend of 
he has a vacant seat too—an excellent con- 


> 
Ble ss me, 
Good morning, 


so much haste 
read you one poem mort 
poem !--Oh, heavens 
sleepless nights, the tedious days [do stay, my friend] | have 
suffered [do not be uneasy | You know not the aspirations, the 


bounding, far-reaching thoughts; the glorious golden dreams, 
the bright anticipations that h vunted my mind . 
“ Well, well, release your hold of my coat.’ 


“Twill, if yousit down 





I sat down, for there was no reme- 
dy, and hummed an old song, while my evil genius rammaged 
over.nine boxes full of scraps, and taking up one said, “ this is 
my last request 

*T wish, then, it was time to obey it 

“T hope you do not mean this; for though I often wish I were 
dead—all poe ts do— vet I would rather live a fe w years Long r 

‘I do mean what I say 

“ Sir, I will not read it; no, [ will not. But TI will read you 
my new it is only fifty e: of a thousand or fifteen 
hundred lines each. I call it New-Yorkiana: it gives a 
tory of the island of Manahatta, from the flood to the reelec 
tion of General Jackson to the presidency 


nic t 
ent tos 
pi nt . 


his 


' thought I 


this everlasting poctaster? 


Heavens, what a dose How shall I escape from 


“Tt is a wonderful poem. When I come to the present time, I 
reveal all the intrigues of politicians the slanders of editors. the 
I I expose the 


deceit of women, and the vain boasting of men 
corporation; how they eat dinners and su 


tricks of the ppers, 
paid for by the people’s money ; how the citizens are taxed to 
improve roads and avenues to the amount of hundreds of thou 
sands to advance the private interest of two or three aldermer 


how these turtle-soup eaters grow rich upon no pay; and the 


lans they have devised to ensure their re-election in April 

“ My friend, my friend,” I suddenly exclaimed—tired to death 
hy his never-ceasing tongue, “will you grant me one request 7 
you can do me a favor never to be forgotten 
me what I ask ?” 

I will,” said he 

‘Upon your honor ?” 


Will you grant 


You know the value of a word in a | 
| 


“Upon the honor of a poet;” and that is no slight affair. 
'| looked thunderstruck. 
| “TT have said I would grant your request. Go then, my friend; 
return to-morrow morning early, and I willread New- Yorkiana 
I staid not for answer or leave taking;—off I ran, and when 
I found myself upon the bustling Broadway, I congratulated 
myself as much as if 1 had escaped from the inquisition. I never 
sought the poetaster’s company more. I vowed I would never 
speak to a rhymer again as long as I lived, and | swore “1 
would rather be a kitten and than ever take a book 
of poetry in my hand, or speak to a lady suspected of harboring 
an aibum. So far I have kept my vows and oaths, and will not 
break them, should I live till doomsday 


ery mew 





LITERARY NOTICES, 
THE BOOK TABLE 


A VaLVED friend in London hassent us 
from the English press, ‘Customs and manners 


avery curious Work st issnec 








men of Persia, and their ymestic supers ns or which he has 
best thanks ; but we are sorry, after a careful examination, that we cannot 
comply with his wishes, and recommend its rej at this ce 
try. This semi-serious, semi-comic code of domestic legislation, tra { 


by aconclave of Persian ladies, would not, we feel persuaded, suit the 
United States. Witness the fi 


“A woman should never, on any occasion, neglec 


atmosphere of the owing precept 


o show her pred 





lection for rich appare! and scenesof gavety. For, as the poet says 
Soft speech and languid | 


and joyous 


Beauty improve, s inspire 
Perfum'd with musk, in silk and s ayed 
Resistless are the charms of wife or maid ; 


Since richly dress‘d, with smiles t 


A lovely woman wins the heart with ease 























The lecture on the duties of hn inds is a characteristic spec 
of the wisdumand sagacity of the * learned conclave” referre above 
tis altogether the best thing in the book 
That man must possess an excellent disposition who never fails 
comply with his wife's wishes, since the hearts of women are gentle 
and tender, and harshness tothem w be cruc It he be vw 
her, so great us her sens ty, that she loses her healt ind becomes 
weak and delicate A wite, indeed, 1s the murror of hert und, ar 
reflects his character; her joyous i eeable looks | the bes 
proofs of his temper and goortness of s ove erself 
parts from the right path the color of her cheeks is like the f ‘ 
rose ; butul her husband is cont ulva vw er, her « i s 
and her complexion becomes yellow as saffron. He s wan oney 
without limit: God foriid that she should die of s wand 
ment! in which case her blood wou e upon the head of he isan 
The parrot tears the rose wit elon-beak, 
As sorrow preys on beauty’s te cheek 
The ber-worm destroys | fruit a flower 
As grief cuts shorter life's fa ‘ 
lft i wouldst ! ‘ toy mmpar 
Vau wl! heey neta sorrow tf eart 
** Many instances have o« rred of wome ay { f r « 
cruelty of their hust su srespect; and the eevena 
day-laborer, and he does not give his wages to wife. she will claim 
them onthe day of | ent. [tus milo ot and to bestow 
‘ “ e incas and he i “ r every 
and of exe s s | ‘ und every ‘ 
k n. If he hasn ene yand pride ¢ to 
this, he will assuredly be punished tor all 8 S amd oOmissjons i 


the day of resurrection.” 





THE DRAMA, 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE 





PARK THEATRE 
Tne Kembles have infused new life into the theatrical circles. It is 
truly delightful to follow Mr. Kemble thr © varie characters 
His merit os quiet, unobtrusive finashe ' hette 
stood the more he 1s seer He w never ‘ y anpreci 
we witness some one else in his best parts The mind leans on him 





without fearing disappointment. His pe s e and fie 
his address so easy, graceful and gentler y s rea s so truet 
sense and nature, the whole tenor his acti we cal ed 
illustrate t ean ofthe a i s¢ elf t , 
allowing him to pass over all t t vy his wer 
proper « rt tv comes ind t ce as ‘ iV that 
t Vv who regard the d na as ‘ pe ‘ ery I ‘ rect 
delineation of all the passi I s cize, W iv ty, their present 
chance of enjoving a I For elves, we ne see 
Mr. Kemble enter upon t e without pleasure, nor depart from it 
without regret Miss Kemble has bee iy wet “Ss severa 
stances, better than usua Her last scene J i, the other evening 
was extraordinary, even for he ‘ r t “ vy thus 
ders of applause Never before have the New-York a ence had an « 
portunity of seeing the great female parts of the dramasoably sustained 
AMERICAN THEATRE 

A melo-~lrama, taken from * Morre!l’s Voyages,” isin rehearsal att 
esta hment It is by awe h “ writerott city, W ‘ umer 
us 4 ! Sto the hoards vel ct with unive favor 
The new mece ts called the “Ca al Island 


HOWARD PAYNE 8 COMEDY OF CHARLESII 


ckler Muskan, in ! 8S book Of traveis, f 








lowing remarks: ** Excellent, ed, was the pertormance in Covent 
iries Ker e, one ott best E Ss tors ef an 
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COME DWELL WITH ME. 
A FAVOR(TE BALLAD—A3 SUNG WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE BY MISS HUGHES, AT THE PARK THEATRE—PCEIRY BY T. H. BAYLY—MUSIC BY A. LEE. 
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ORIGINA L POETRY. rhe eagle trom his eyrie springs Avain will rise reamy blue Severe vu ite rage 
———— - = Amazed, in doubt, to see My nati » fair, W is the vita reams outilowed, 
THE SEA-BOY TO HIS BARQUE | H $s mat less pi is first s irpassed While well k ms es float along Vie sure itv 
| in strength La poade d by thee Upon the Va 1 Dwelt on ti woof a 
BY GEORGE D. ST) ONG . . 4 i S 
. | +} - Al sacred thought, long w ged tor uy ra 
Gripes gaily forth, my gallant barque' ' When from their chambers in the skies My mother then s form will clasp , 5” Py 
; 5 : _ptegee = ) mh } iat ti eae ‘ Rose freely to its destined mansior ere 
Chy canvass proudly swell ; } The vivid lightnings flash, in many a for ress : 
Above thee 1s the glorious sky, ij And, borne upon the whirlwind’s wrath, My aged sire wit es and tears When death comes slowly 
Beneath, the mermaid’s cel! The waves in fury dash ; His roving sea-boy bless Like the calm mantling of eve g shades 
The gems of ocean court thy smile, With fearl SS steps I tread thy deck The loved one bo with fawn-like tread Ar tl dav’s ering light, 
hen speed thee o'er the main, Nor heed the angry storm, And blus ¥ gaze to meet, And life's r ce sublimely shone 
Free as the Arab courser’s tread As o'er the booming surges still Wiule I into her willi ear Grows " ¢ y tades 
Upon his native plain, Thou pr malty rearst thy form Phe oft pledged vow repeat Pill quenche i solemn night, 
j = 
: : } The soul rests meekly in ¢ arms ot peace 
The dolphin sports along thy track | We go, my bargque, where incense floats And then, my barque, penis past , " . 
‘ : “ : ¢ } . And hails the con of a blest release 
In many a graceful bound, HI 1 pon the perfumed air, No more we'll court the gale, 
And from you beetling cliff is heard j And from the cushioned mosque is heard But to the gentle south wind’. breath But when th t is sw y sped, 
The sea-eull's mournful sound } The moslem vorce of praver Unfurl thy snow-white sa As t ) wirky t er-cloud 
Thy pennon from its airy couch } ‘To Allah sth rom turbaned hosts And, bound in pleasure’s joyous chase Upon t me tree 
Unfolds its crimson dress, } Resounds the solemn ery We'll rove the summer sea And beings prist kss nd dead 
Then lanch upon thy watery way, | ‘To Allah '” wafted on the breeze, Thy faithful bosom bearing stll Changing nt f ind s i, 
The amorous waves to press } The echoing hills reply | My sy!ph-like maid and me And r : lity, 
| : ; ; i} 1 ‘Then calls the s < st power 
How beauteous flaats thy swan-like form | Fair Venice too, with mirror’d bay, | T vias , thet ft wful t : 
\ : DE ry F . " o meet the triui ¢ I ) 
long the mighty deep, } W ult meet MY anxious gaze Hy THE DEATH OF SENECA i 1e€€ ila 
, ‘ ) oe i - ’ | ., ) 
While the moon's rays in silent pomp Her domes and temples glittering yet I The scourge of lawless tyranny had swept i] Thus d one 
Upon the billows sleep! | Beneath the noontide blaze | Like a storm-spirit, with its breath of fire, | And the strong sinews yvir erved, 
To rival thee earth's loveliest charms Though fall'n her pride, her glory fled, i} Wide o’er imperial Rome ; i hen gultv Nero fixed his burning eve 
In vain display their store, Their shadows still ap pear, i E’en justice mourned, and stricken Pallas wept, | Upon the holy sage and truth’s devoted son, 
As from thy prow in sparkling gems | And fancy wakes them in the song | As blazed the mighty pyre 1) Nor from the « age of thy nature swerved ; 
The liquid treasures pour. | Ot the merry gondolier (er architrave and dome, } But joyed in thy ripe thoughtfulness to die 
. , Rolling its , nor yng the sky | *recept lime were d : thee— 
The breeze is fair, the anchor’s we ighed, When ample treasure toil re pays, Rolling smoky canopy alongt sky. ; Hi Pre epts sublime were dying words to the e 
And, as recedes the land, | Again our course we'll steer _ } As if to veil the scene trom worlds on high ij A martyr’s praise thy hallowed eulogy 
Headland and cliff, in distance dim, i] To where Col omb a's giant peaks \ Yet an awful grandeur glowed ii en 
Like gia shadows stand | Their hoary crests uprear I Round the sad parting of the spirit’s tie GEORGE P. SCOTT & CO. PRINTERS, 





